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INTRODUCTION 


ТнЕ lectures which are contained in this volume 
were delivered in Michaelmas Term, 1912, at the 
invitation of the Delegates of the Common University 
Fund, to whom I am indebted for an opportunity of 
giving expression to my views regarding the authorship 
and historical value of the famous fragment, which has 
come to be known (most unfortunately, in my judge- 
ment) as the Hellenica Oxyrhynchia. But for the 
invitation which they extended to me the lectures 
would not have been given, nor the book written. 

I wish to make it plain, in the first place, that the 
lectures are what they profess to be—lectures. They 
were delivered before they were written, and they were 
delivered ex tempore, in the sense in which sermons аге 
said to be preached ew tempore; that is, they were 
delivered without the aid of manuscript .or notes. 
Four out of the six were taken down by reporters, 
and they are printed from the shorthand writers’ 
notes. A few changes have been made: occasional 
repetitions have been struck out, clauses have been 
sometimes transposed, a sentence here and there has 
been touched up, once or twice an argument which 
upon reflection ceased to satisfy me has been omitted, 
and some additional references have been inserted ; but 
if any of those who attended the course should do 
me the honour to read the lectures in print, they are 
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not likely to detect the alterations. The fifth lecture 
was written out from memory. The last lecture did 
not form part of the course. It was prepared, but 
the time at my disposal did not allow of its delivery. 
It has been delivered often enough, I fear, to my 
college pupils across my table. 

It is as lectures that I ask that they should be 
judged. There is a substantial difference between a 
lecture in the proper sense and a lecture in the con- 
ventional sense ; by which I mean a chapter of a book 
which is read aloud to a class. In the one case, the 
lecture exists before the book; in the other, the book 
exists before the lecture. This is not the occasion on 
which to argue which is the better as a lecture; all 
that I am concerned to point out is that they are 
different. The lecture proper owes its form to the 
class, just as the lecture by convention owes its form 
to the study and the desk. The class reacts upon 
the lecturer: he is conscious of the presence of his 
audience, and quick to mark the argument that misses 
fire; the ‘we’ and the ‘you’ have a better right for 
their appearance than that of a mere literary tradition ; 
even the ‘I’ will be unduly prominent. If in the 
present lectures the first person obtrudes itself more 
often than I could wish, I trust that it may be read 
as a note of intimacy, rather than of dogmatism. 

They are intended, too, as lectures upon certain 
clearly defined problems, not as a commentary upon 
the whole contents of the fragment. A good deal 
might be said on many subjects which I have left 
untouched ; on Demaenetus, or Theban politics, or the 
naval operations, or the éros öydoov. The omissions 
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are designed: I have said nothing, either because a 
discussion of these questions seem to me irrelevant 
to the main issues, or else because I had nothing of 
my own to say. Where I had nothing new to con- 
tribute in the way of suggestion, argument, or criticism, 
I preferred to say nothing. It is for the same reason 
that I have contented myself with the briefest summary 
of the arguments which were advanced in my article 
іп Klio. One of the strongest arguments for Ephorus is 
to be found in the disproof of the case for Theopompus ; 
this is a task which has been attempted in Klio, to 
which I must refer my readers. 

Nor have I discussed, explicitly at least, the claims 
of Cratippus. It is not because I have been convinced 
either that he is a phantom or a writer of the Alexan- 
drine epoch that I have deserted his cause. I am 
still prepared to assert for Cratippus all that I asserted 
five years ago: a flesh-and-blood existence, a floruit 
midway between Thucydides and Xenophon, Athenian 
citizenship, and a range of subject from Cyzicus to 
Cnidus ; ёуф меу оду 6 айтбѕ єіш тр yvóyp. And I still 
infer frora the fragment all, or almost all, the character- 
istics which I claimed for P. If I no longer claim that 
he is an Athenian (and I claimed it very doubtfully), 
I claim that he is next door to an Athenian; that he 
was in closest touch with Athens. But on such funda- 
mental questions as those of style, of date of composition, 
and of political sympathies, I have nothing to retract. 
I have thrown up my brief for Cratippus, not because 
I can no longer contend against the weight of hostile 
evidence, but, simply and solely, because I have ventured 
to examine the current assumptions which were held 
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to bar the claim of Ephorus. The case for Cratippus 
did not rest upon the positive evidence in his favour. 
The positive evidence for an author who is referred to 
less than half a dozen times in all, and whose fragments 
sum up to less than a dozen lines, must necessarily be 
slight. The argument by which I sought to establish 
his identity with P. was deductive, rather than induc- 
tive, and the case was, admittedly, strongest on its 
negative side. If P. could not be Theopompus, he 
must be Cratippus; he must be, for there is no third 
possibility. If once this premiss is denied; if once it 
can be established that neither the scale of P. nor his 
oikovouía constitutes an insuperable objection to his 
identification with Ephorus, the one strong argument 
for Cratippus—the disjunctive one—disappears. P. 
cannot be Theopompus, but he may be Ерһогав or 
Cratippus. And for Ephorus the positive evidence is 
not slight, but ample. We know nothing about the 
style of Cratippus, or his political standpoint, or his 
sympathies and antipathies, or his intellectual level ; 
though we know something of the scope of his work, 
we know almost nothing of its contents. We cannot, 
at any rate, test its coincidences with P. The opposite 
of all this holds good of Ephorus. His literary style 
and the temper of his mind, his political standpoint, 
his choice of subjects and the order of his narrative, 
even his actual phraseology, can all be verified. If any 
of my readers find that the arguments which I have 
adduced on all these various points are convincing, 
I am fairly certain that they will not turn back to 
reconsider the case for Cratippus. 

In discussing the probable length of a book of 
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Ephorus, and of a line of Theopompus, I have not 
thought it necessary to refer to the results arrived at 
Бу Graux, in his paper оп Stichométrie in the volume 
of the Revue de Philologie for 1878, because it appeared 
to me that his conclusions throw little light upon the 
problems with which I was concerned. The hypothesis 
of a standard eríxos of thirty-four to thirty-eight letters, 
or fifteen to sixteen syllables (the mean length of the 
hexameter line), has received no little confirmation 
since Stichométrie first appeared ; but this confirmation 
has not come from the science of Papyrology, which 
was as yet unborn when the article was written. 
A orixos of thirty-four to thirty-eight letters may have 
been something more than an ideal standard by which 
to compute the relative length of literary works, or the 
due remuneration of the scribe ; the evidence suggests 
that it must sometimes have been an actual standard 
to which the copyist conformed. In our extant papyri, 
however, so far from being a normal length, it 18 an 
unusual one. This renders it certain that it was not 
a кауду to which the copyist was bound to conform, 
or which invariably regulated the length of his line. 
Hence, Graux’s investigations do not serve to fix the 
mean length of the ёту of Theopompus; we are not 
. compelled to assume for his Hellenica 150,000 lines 
of thirty-four or thirty-eight letters apiece. In the 
same way it is clear that Graux's average for the length 
of a roll, 2,000 eríxo, does not determine the length of 
а book of Ephorus. His results, if valid at all, would 
be more likely to be valid for the century of Diodorus 
than for the century of Ephorus and Theopompus. 
Yet some books of Diodorus contained many more than 
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2,000 сто. apiece: they must have run to two rolls or 
more. Nor can we obtain a conclusive answer from 
Papyrology. It can fix the maxima for the length of 
а roll, for its height, for the number of lines іп a column, 
and for the number of letters in a line. But if the 
ascertained length of a book of Diodorus, or of a book of 
Polybius, transcends the utmost capacity of a single roll, it 
is evident that we cannot argue from the roll to the book. 
There were books that occupied more than a single roll." 

Since the delivery of these lectures, two further con- 
tributions to the literature of the controversy have 
come to hand. 

The first of these is the first half of a paper by 
Professor L. Pareti, of Florence, entitled Cratippo e le 
* Elleniche' di Oxyrhynchos, which appeared in vol. xix 
of the Studi italiani di Filologia Classica (1912). Не 
comes to the conclusion that Cratippus was an Athenian, 
who wrote in the first half of the fourth century ; that 
P. wrote between 371 and 356, that he began in the 
Decelean War at least, and that his work was not a mere 
continuation of Thucydides. The starting-point of the 
éros dydoov he puts іп the autumn of 403. Не accepts 
the current assumptions as to the scale and method of 
Ephorus, and he subscribes to the objections which have 
been urged against Theopompus. Both the general . 
results at which he arrives, and the arguments by 
which these results are reached, do not appear to differ 
materially from the results and the arguments of my 
article in Klio. 


! I have no claim of any kind to speak with authority on such 
questions. I have, however, had the advantage of discussing these 
points with Professor Hunt. 
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The other contribution is of a much slighter character 
in point of length; it amounts to less than a page of 
the Berliner philologische Wochenschrift (1912, No. 51). 
The aim of the writer, P. Maas, is to establish the 
identity of the style of the Hellenica of Theopompus 
with that of his Philippica. His argument is based 
upon those fragments of the Hellenica (21 (а), 14, and 22, 
G. and H.) which alone afford a test of style. In all of 
these he claims that the closest similarity with the style 
of the Philippica is to be traced. 21 (a) furnishes much 
the best evidence in support of his contention. Quite 
apart from the general impression left by the fragment, 
the use of $avfácera, to which Maas calls attention, is 
strongly in his favour. It is an unmistakable note of 
the artificial rhetoric of the age ; we meet it frequently 
elsewhere (e. g. in one of the most famous passages in 
the Panegyricus), and it occurs no less than three times 
in the fragments of the Philippica (119, 121, 244). The 
importance of Maas's contribution is not to be measured 
by its length. He has shown that the evidence, so far 
as it extends, goes to prove that the style of the 
Hellenica was cast in the same rhetorical mould as that 
of the Philippica. The form of the non-Isocratean 
Theopompus of the Hellenica, not too substantial to 
start with, has become more phantom-like than ever. 

It is significant that both the writers whose contri- 
butions have appeared since the delivery of the lectures 
are recruits to the cause of Cratippus. I had even 
better reason than I suspected for the assertion that 
the dissentients had not been silenced. If we are to go 
by counting heads, the cause of Theopompus is а lost one. 

As these sheets were passing through the press, an 
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article by F. Rühl, entitled Randglossen zu den Hellenika 
von. Oxyrhynchos, appeared in the Rheinisches Museum 
On the question of authorship, Rühl has a suggestion— 
Anaximenes—but no arguments. He is, however, to 
be counted among the opponents of Theopompus. The 
article is chiefly concerned with Agesilaus’ first campaign 
in 395 and the battle of Sardis. Some of the criticisms 
of Xenophon's narrative are new, and deserving of 
consideration. 

My sincere thanks are due to Miss Lorimer, of 
Somerville College, who most kindly undertook the 
task of reading through the proof-sheets. 


1 Bd. lxviii (1913). 


LECTURE I 
THE LITERATURE OF THE CONTROVERSY 


Five years have now elapsed since the publication, in 
the famous fifth volume of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, of 
the fragments of a new Greek historian. And just four 
years have elapsed since any contribution to the dis- 
cussion of the subject has appeared in English, so far as 
Iamaware. Yet during these four years—we may take 
the meeting of the International Congress for Historical 
Studies, which was held at Berlin in August, 1908, 
as a definite point from which to reckon—much has 
been written upon the Continent, and a good deal of that 
which has appeared is of much importance. I venture 
therefore to think that I should have been justified in 
accepting the invitation of the Delegates of the Common 
University Fund to deliver these lectures, even if I had 
set before myself no more ambitious task than that of 
stock-taking ; even if I had nothing new to contribute 
in the way of hypothesis or argument, and if all that 
I had set before myself was the work of description, 
criticism, and comparison. It appears to me, however, 
that the appearance, a year ago, of Judeich's article! in 
the Rheinisches Museum, constitutes a new phase of the 
controversy. І do not know how it may strike other 
people, but to me, at any rate, it seems clear that in 
the immediate future the controversy must proceed 
upon the lines that he has indicated, no matter whether 
we agree or disagree with his conclusions. 


1 W. Judeich, * Theopomps Hellenika,’ Rheinisches Museum, lxvi 
(1911), pp. 94 ff. 
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The plan which I propose to follow—and I think it 
will prove to be the most convenient plan—is to start 
by giving a brief account of the principal contributions 
to the discussion of this subject which have appeared 
since the epoch which I have taken as my starting- 
point—the meeting of the Congress at Berlin. 

First in order of importance, though not in order of 
time, comes Meyer’s book,! which appeared the year after 
the Congress. The first in point of date, however, was 
an article by Mr. Underhill,? in the Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, which appeared in October, 1908, a few months 
after the Congress. Next, in the Rheinisches Museum 
of 1909 there appeared an article by a writer, who, I 
fancy, is a comparatively young student, A. von Mess, 
of Bonn, which deals with the relations between the 
New Historian and certain passages in Xenophon and 
Diodorus. Іп 1910 Busolt published an article in 
Hermes, entitled Zur Glaubwürdigkeit Theopomps.* 
Lastly, in 1911 there appeared two further contributions 
to the literature of the subject. The first of these is an 
article by Judeich (so well known to us by his work on 
Asia Minor), called, somewhat misleadingly, Theopomps 
Hellenika, to which I have already referred ; the second 
is to be found in the section on Greek History in the third 

1 E. Meyer, Theopomps Hellenika, 1909. 

? G. E. Underhill, ‘Theopompus (or Cratippus), Hellenica, J. Н. S. 
xxviii (1908), 277 ff. 

з W. A. Bauer, Die spartanischen Nauarchen der Jahre 397/95 
(Wiener Studien, xxxii. 1910), does not discuss the question of 
authorship, but the article has some bearing on the question of 
authority. The same remark applies to Glotz’s monograph on the 
Boeotian Councils. Among articles dealing with minor points, some 
of which have a bearing upon the question of authorship and 
authority, I may mention U. Wilcken, Hin Theopompfragment in 


iden neuen Hellenika, Hermes, xliii (1908), p. 475; E. Jacoby, Klio, 
ix (1909), p. 97; C. F. Lehmann-Haupt, Klio, viii (1908), p. 265. 
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volume of Gercke und Norden’s Einleitung,! which is 
from the pen of Professor Lehmann-Haupt, whom, I am 
glad to say, England has annexed from Germany, and 
Liverpool from Berlin, since the meeting of the Con- 
gress. There remain to be mentioned three articles of 
considerable importance, which have an indirect bearing 
upon the subject. All these three articles are con- 
cerned with Ephorus, and all three appeared in Hermes. 
In the volume for 1909 there appeared two articles, 
the one being in answer to the other. The first article, 
Wann hat Ephoros sein Geschichtswerk geschrieben? 
was by B. Niese; the answer to this, Die Zeit des 
Ephoros, was by E. Schwartz. In the volume of 
Hermes for 1911 there appeared an article in two parts 
by a student of a younger generation, R. Laqueur, of 
Strassburg—a writer whose articles are distinguished 
rather by their minute learning than by the lucidity of 
their style. ^  . | 

Meyer's book, Theopomps Hellenika, is not entirely, 
nor even mainly, concerned with the question of author- 
ship. Out of one hundred and fifty pages, some thirty 
are occupied with the question of authorship, one hundred 
withthe discussion of the subject-matter, and twenty with 
further subsidiary questions. It would be impertinent in 
me to dwell upon the great importance of this work, and 
of its contribution towards the study of the subject; but 
I venture to think that its importance lies rather in the 
hundred pages which are devoted to a discussion of the 
subject-matter than in the thirty pages which deal with 
the question of authorship. It does not appear to me 
that anything has been contributed in these pages that 
is at once fresh and material. I fail to see that the 

' Gercke а. Norden, Einleitung in die Altertumswissenschaft, 
Bd. iii, p. 89. 


1524 B 
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case for Theopompus is in any degree a stronger case 
than it was as presented by the original editors of the 
fragment in the fifth volume of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri. 
Those who were already convinced will remain convinced; 
but those who were unconvinced have not had their 
doubts removed. We are still confronted with the same 
old difficulties—the difficulties as to style, as to date, as 
to political opinions, and as to the relations of P. to 
Ephorus,' and of Theopompus to Xenophon. In explana- 
tion of the difficulty as to style, we are presented with 
an hypothesis which becomes, I think (and I am certainly 
not speaking for myself only), less attractive the more 
we study it—the hypothesis of the two Theopompuses : 
the youthful Theopompus, the author of the Hellenica, 
and ће mature Theopompus, the author of the Philippica; 
the young Theopompus dominated by the influence of 
Thucydides, and the mature Theopompus dominated 
by the influence of Isocrates. The hypothesis of a 
Thucydidean Theopompus as the author of the Hellenica 
does not become more plausible when it turns out that 
there is nothing Thucydidean about the Thucydidean 
Theopompus, save the chronological scheme of the 
narrative. Except in ‘the summers and winters of the 
war’, there is not a trace of the influence of Thucydides 
to be found. Further, this hypothetical Theopompus is 
marked by those qualities or characteristics which we 
associate with age rather than with youth ; he is scientific, 
he is cautious, he is dull, Yet the young Theopompus, 
not of hypothesis but of history, was at the age of 
twenty-four—at an age when, on Meyer's hypothesis, 
he had not yet written the Hellenica—a past-master in 

! In accordance with a usage which the Editors have rendered 


classical, P. is employed throughout these — à) r denote the 
author of the fragment, = 
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the art of rhetoric. I need not, perhaps, insist any 
further on the argument from style, for it has been 
urged again and again since the first publication of the 
fragment; nor on another difficulty, the difficulty of 
date: the impossibility, on the one hand, of supposing 
that Theopompus wrote the Hellenica at the age of 
twenty-two, and, on the other hand, if you assume a 
later date for its composition, the conflict which then 
results between the internal evidence of the papyrus and 
your hypothesis. I will content myself with saying that 
the arguments which I ventured to put forward in my 
article in Ко, in favour of a date earlier than 356 B.C., 
have been reinforced by another argument derived from 
the policy of the Persian kings? There still remains, 
too, the difficulty of having to assume that Ephorus 
wrote his History some considerable time after Theo- 
pompus wrote his Hellenica. There still remains the 
difficulty which is involved in Porphyry’s charge of 
plagiarism ;? for few will find it probable, either that 
Porphyry was generalizing for a single instance (тоАА@ 
той Деуоффутов айтди иетатібеута катєіАтфа), or that Theo- 
pompus, while intentionally diverging from Xenophon 
everywhere else, should have felt himself compelled to 
follow him in the one instance of the interview between 
Agesilaus and Pharnabazus. Lastly, of course, we are 
still confronted with the difficulty arising out of the 
writers political views and sympathies, Theopompus, 
we know, was anti-Athenian in his sympathies, aristo- 
cratic in his bias, and an enthusiastic admirer of 
Agesilaus: it passes the wit of man to discover any 


! ' Cratippus or Theopompus ?' Klio, Bd. viii (1908), pp. 356-71. 
* See Judeich, Rhein. Mus., 1911, p. 98. 
и Pespiyey ap. em Prog. ТЕ Р — Theopomp. 
28, ©. and H.. ^ - І 
B 2 
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of those characteristics in P. So far as he has an 
enthusiasm for anybody, it is for Conon rather than 
Agesilaus. And therefore I venture to think that the 
argument in favour of Theopompus, so far as it is an 
inductive argument, remains where it was. The strength 
of the argument is, as it always was, deductive, not 
inductive. With regard to the question of authority, 
the attitude adopted by Meyer is one of compromise. 
He is convinced that Theopompus had before him, not 
only in our papyrus fragment, but in those passages of 
Diodorus which are assumed to have come ultimately 
from Theopompus, through the medium of Ephorus (e.g. 
the campaign of Thibron, and the Spartan invasion of 
Elis), excellent material, of which, however, he occasion- 
ally made far from an intelligent use. For the naval 
warfare, for instance, Meyer is prepared to accept the 
whole account. On the other hand, in regard to the 
campaign of Thibron, in 399, and the Spartan invasion 
of Elis, he thinks that Xenophon is right and Theopompus 
wrong. Іп the case of Thibron, his explanation is that 
Theopompus applied to the campaign of 399 the genuine 
incidents of Thibron’s later campaign in 391,thecampaign 
which centred round Magnesia. In the case of the 
invasion of Elis, the suggestion is that Theopompus 
substituted for the narrative of the main operations a 
perfectly correct account of subsidiary operations. 
That there were such subsidiary operations is, of 
course, pure assumption; there is not a scrap of proof 
that can be adduced. It will be observed that Meyer 
makes some very serious concessions to Busolt. He 
admits, in the first place, that Theopompus was 
acquainted with Xenophon's Hellenics, and that his 
object was to supersede the Hellenics—which is precisely 
Busolt's position. And two further points which he 
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concedes are very important points indeed. Both in 
the war with Elis, and in the campaign of Thibron, 
he admits that Theopompus is wrong and Xenophon 
right. 

Mr. Underhill’s article is concerned, firstly, with the 
question of authorship, and secondly, with the deter- 
mination of two points of great importance. The first 
of these is the epoch from which the éros Фубооу, near the 
beginning of column iii (ch. iv) of the papyrus, is 
reckoned ; the second is the question of the scope of 
P.’s work. On the question of authorship, while 
Mr. Underhill is entirely against the claims of Theo- 
pompus, he refuses to accept those of Cratippus. Like 
Fuhr, who has contributed not a little to the textual 
criticism of the fragment, he falls back, if I may 
borrow a phrase from the original editors, upon an 
attitude of pure agnosticism. With regard to the 
starting-point of the éros бубооу, he maintains, against 
the Editors, that it was the year 402, and not the year 
403; while with regard to the scope of the work, he 
maintains that it started from this year 402, and that it 
was not intended as a continuation of the work of 
Thucydides. As will appear subsequently, I disagree 
with many of his conclusions ; but his article would be of 
great importance, if for no other reason than this. He was, 
so far as I am aware, the first writer who seriously called 
in question the assumption upon which all other theories 
have been based—that the starting-point of the work was 
the moment when Thucydides left off ; i.e. that the work 
started at the end of 411, and that it was intended as 
a continuation of Thucydides. Не also calls in question 
the assumed terminus ad quem, the battle of Cnidus 
(394 в.с.). Everybody else had assumed that the work 
began in 411 and ended in 394, 
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Von Mess's article is concerned with four subjects." He 
deals with the campaign of Thibron in 399, the two cam- 
paigns of Agesilaus in 395, and the outbreak of the war 
between Phocis and Boeotiain395. As to the first of these, 
the campaign of Thibron, he endeavours to explain the dis- 

crepancies between Diodorus’ account, which is supposed 
to go back ultimately to P., and Xenophon's by the 
assumption that Diodorus is recounting operations con- 
ducted by Thibron before he had been reinforced by the 
Ten Thousand. With regard to the first campaign of 
Agesilaus and the outbreak of the war between the 
Phocians and Thebans, he decides altogether in favour 
of P., as against Xenophon. With regard to the second 
campaign of Agesilaus, the autumn campaign, he admits 
that there are inaccuracies in P., but he regards them as 
of minor importance. Of these ‘fous positions, the first, 
his theory of Thibron’s campaign, has been conclusively 
disproved by Meyer, by the aid of a chronological argu- 
ment, which is based on а comparison of the data afforded 
by the Anabasis with those supplied by the Hellenics of 
Xenophon. The other points raised in this article have 
been discussed more fully both by Meyer and by Judeich. 
The article, taken as a whole, may not unfairly be de- 
scribed as suggestive, but slight. 

It will be remembered that in the early part of 1908, 
that is to say, before the meeting of the Congress, 
Busolt had published an article in Hermes, in which, 
while aecepting the authorship of Theopompus, he seeks 
to explain the. discrepancies between P. and Xenophon 
by the assumption that Theopompus' sole object was to 
supersede Xenophon's work. Theopompus, he contends, 
had Xenophon's Hellenics before him, but, unfortunately, 


1 In justice to him I should point out that his article was in 
print before the appearance of Meyer's Hellenika. 
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nothing more than the Hellenics, except on certain points, 
such as the naval operations ; consequently, he proceeded 
by the simple method of writing ‘ Yes’ where Xenophon 
wrote ‘No’, and ‘No’ where Xenophon wrote ‘ Yes -- 
a method which has enabled him occasionally to arrive 
at the truth without intending it. In his article Zur 
Glaubwürdigkeit Theopomps he returns to the charge. 
Не deals with Meyer's attempt to rescue the reputation 
of Theopompus in regard to certain episodes, such as the 
invasion of Elis, the campaign of Thibron, and the battle 
of Sardis. Ніз decision is given in favour of Xenophon 
on all three occasions. Theopompus’ sole motive was 
vanity, and his sole source the inner consciousness. 
I am bound to say that, as against Meyer, the polemic 
is not ineffective. 

Professor Lehmann-Haupt adds his contribution to 
the discussion of the subject in two different passages in 
the third volume of Gercke und Norden’s Einleitung. 
In the first of these (p. 89) he deals with Cratippus, 
and discusses the question whether he is a phantom, or 
real flesh and blood. He decides in favour of flesh and 
blood. In the second passage (pp. 114—117) he treats of 
the Oxyrhynchus papyrus and its authorship. The con- 
clusion at which he arrives is that the work is that of 
Cratippus, who is an earlier writer than Theopompus, 
and an Athenian. He suggests, however, that Theo- 
pompus may have used Cratippus, and that in this way 
the coincidences between P. and Theopompus may be 
explained. . 

Lastly, we come to Judeich's article. He summarizes 
with some skill the objections that have been advanced 
against the authorship of Theopompus, but he contributes 
to the argument nothing that is really novel, except, 
perhaps, his point about the policy of the Persian kings, 
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in its bearing on the date. The importance of the article 
consists in this, that he has the courage to say quite 
boldly that P. is Ephorus. The great merit of the article . 
is that the writer has indicated the weakness of the 
assumptions upon which the ordmary position rests ; 
the defect of the article is that he is very far indeed 
from having established his own positions. 

As to the other three articles on Ephorus, I shall not 
say much about them at this point, because I shall have 
a good deal to say about them later on. Niese’s article 
is an attempt to establish the later of the two alternative 
dates which have been suggested for the composition of 
Ерһогав work. He seeks to prove that it was com- 
posed after the death of Alexander, i.e. after 323; 
whereas the other view (represented, e.g., by Schwartz) 
is that it was composed between the year 350 and the 
accession of Alexander, and nearer to 350 than 336. 
Niese’s position is based upon two arguments. In the 
first place, he points to the occurrence in the fragments 
of Ephorus of references to events which are later than 
the accession or the death, as the case may be, of 
Alexander; secondly, he argues that Ephorus carried 
his work down to the siege of Perinthus in 341, in 
opposition to the view that he carried down his work 
only as far as the outbreak of the Sacred War in 356. 
Schwartz's article aims at a refutation of both Niese's 
arguments. The references to events later than the 
date of Alexander's accession or death are explained 
away on the hypothesis that they occurred in the 
thirtieth book, which was the work, not of Ephorus 
himself, but of his son Demophilus. Schwartz's fire, how- 
ever, is concentrated upon Niese's main position, that 
Ephorus himself carried his work down to the year 341. 
I should have been disposed to say that Schwartz's 
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refutation of Niese's interpretation of the famous passage 
in Diodorus ! was complete and final, had it not been that 
the next writer of whom I come to speak apparently 
finds Niese's arguments convincing. However, this is 
a subject on which I shall have much to say in a later 
lecture. Laqueur's article, it will be seen subsequently, 
is of great importance in connexion with this question. 
He seeks to prove that the prefaces which Diodorus 
composed for each of his books are derived from, or are 
excerpts from, the трооцша of Ephorus. Ephorus was 
the first historian of antiquity of whom it can be said 
with certainty that he divided his work into books, the 
division into books of the works of earlier writers being 
commonly supposed to date from the Alexandrine 
period. Diodorus tells us, not only that Ephorus 
divided his History into books, but that he prefixed 
а трооцшоу to each book. Laqueur maintains that we 
have the substance of certain of these mpoofuia in the 
prefaces of Diodorus. It is evident that this contention, 
if it can be sustained, has an important bearing upon 
the question of the arrangement, the scope, and the 
method of Ephorus’ work. 

We are now in a position to sum up the views which 
have been expressed on the question of authorship, and 
to attempt to strike a balance. To do this, it is clear 
that we must go back to the first publication of the 
Papyrus. For Theopompus we have Meyer, Busolt, 
Wilamowitz, Schwartz, Wilcken, and Laqueur.? Perhaps 
we must add the Editors themselves. And that, of 
course, is an enormous weight of opinion. On the other 
hand, against Theopompus we have, among German 

eve. 14, 8, 

* Diodorus XVI. 76. 5. 

° This is, I fancy, a certain inference from Laqueur’s article. 
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scholars, Blass, Dittenberger, Jacoby, Fuhr, Judeich, 
W. A. Bauer, Lehmann-Haupt, and Beloch;! in Italy, 
de Sanctis ;* and among writers in English practically 
everybody, except (a serious exception) the Editors ; 
e.g. Mr. Underhill, Professor Bury, and Mr. Goligher. 
Of those who are against Theopompus, the majority are 
in favour of Cratippus. The only writer in favour of 
Ephorus is Judeich.? From this survey two conclusions 
emerge pretty clearly. The first is this; that in spite 
of this great weight of authority, in a country in which 
authority of that kind counts for much, the voice of the 
doubters is not hushed. And the doubt is most loudly 
expressed precisely among the younger scholars. If the 
case for Theopompus were overwhelming, you would 
expect that by this time everybody would be agreed, 
just as everybody is agreed as to the authorship of the 
“Аблуаіоу тодітеіс. Everybody isnowagreed that Aristotle 
is its author ; yet I can remember when there was а very 
strong opposition to this view, but that opposition 
has long been silenced.^ And the second is this ; 
that in the recent literature it has become more and 
more evident that the solution of the problem is to be 
found in the discussion of the claims of Ephorus. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, writer after writer has been 
led to concentrate his attention upon this question, and 
in the most recent articles Ephorus bulks largely. 


1 P. Maas and F. Rühl may now be added to this list. Beloch 
merely states his conclusion that P. is Cratippus (Bd. i, p. 28 of 
the second edition, 1912): a discussion of the question is promised 
in the second volume when it appears. 

? And Pareti. 

° The idea that P. might be Ephorus had occurred to W. A. 
Bauer before the publication of Judeich’s article. See Die spar- 
tanischen Nauarchen der Jahre 397/95. 

* Perhaps I should have said ‘been silent’. One or two 
scholars in our own country appear to be still unconvinced. 


LECTURE II. 
THE CURRENT ASSUMPTIONS 


In the last lecture I expressed an opinion that the 
real argument in favour of Theopompus was not an 
inductive argument, but a deductive argument : a deduc- 
tive argument which, like all deductive arguments, 
assumes certain premisses. The premisses are these: 
firstly, that the Papyrus is a fragment of a work on an 
elaborate scale that dealt with the period from 411 to 
894; secondly, that the author must have been a writer 
of eminence, otherwise he would not have been copied 
in а country-town in Egypt, in the third century A. p. ; 
and thirdly, that the Hellenica of Theopompus is the 
only work that satisfies both these conditions. Given 
these premisses, the conclusion is, of course, inevitable. 
The Papyrus must be a fragment of Theopompus’ 
Hellenica. There is, I believe, a school of logicians 
which maintains that the apodeictic judgement possesses 
less force than the assertorial. 

These assumptions, these premisses from which the 
argument starts, I now propose to examine. 

The first assumption to be examined is that which 
relates to the scope of the work. Mr. Underhill has 
endeavoured to prove that the starting-point of the 
work was the year 402, from which the éros éydoor is 
reckoned. It had been argued by the Editors, against 
any such position, that the phrase which occurs twice 
over! in the Papyrus, Фотер єїрүк@ mov каї трбтероу, in 

1 Ch. ii, $4 ; in a slightly varied form in ch. xii, $ 1. 
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reference to events which fall within the last period of 
the Peloponnesian War, proves conclusively that the 
writer had dealt with the period between 411 and the 
end of the War in an earlier part of his work. 
Mr. Underhill thinks that it does not. In this I cannot 
agree with him. To my mind the Editors’ argument 
is convincing. The occurrence of this phrase, however, 
does not involve the year 411 as the starting-point. It 
would be consistent with an earlier, indeed with a much 
earlier terminus a quo. In order to prove that 411 was 
the starting-point, it is necessary either to produce 
evidence that P. did not include the period before 411 
in his work, or else to prove from considerations of some 
other kind that he could not have included it. Proof 
of the former kind is clearly not available, and the 
indirect proof is far from conclusive. It is argued that 
as there are references in P. to incidents in the history 
of the War which are earlier than 411, and as the 
formula éomep eiprká mov каї mpórepov is not employed in 
connexion with these references, it follows that the 
earlier part of the War cannot have been included 
within the scope of the work. I admit that P. was not 
a stylist, but I think he was enough of a stylist to feel 
that such a formula was not indispensable on every 
occasion. With regard to the terminus ad quem, there 
is no sort of proof that it was the year 394. So that, if 
you set aside the argument based upon the absence of 
this phrase Фостер ecipynxé mov кай трбтероу, or of any 
corresponding phrase, the sole basis for this momentous 
assumption, that the scope of the work was the period 
from 411 to 394, is a deductive argument, derived from 
the scale of the work. It is argued that a work so 
elaborate, and so detailed, cannot have covered a longer 
period than seventeen years. If once the validity of 
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this argument can be impugned (my reasons for 
impugning it will appear later), then it follows that 
the main argument for identifying P. with Theopompus 
disappears; and also, of course, the main argument 
for identifying P.’s work with any continuation of 
Thucydides. The terminus a quo may be any year 
you please before 411, and the terminus ad quem any 


. year down to 356.1 Our choice of authors is enlarged ; 


but there is only one whose claims can come into serious 
consideration, and that one is Ephorus. 

What then are the arguments that have led all 
scholars hitherto, with the exception of Judeich, to 
exclude the claims of Ephorus from consideration ? 
Everybody who was shown the Papyrus, before its 
publication, at once jumped to the conclusion that it 
was Ерһогав. It was only upon reflection that they 
were convinced that it could not be Ephorus ; and they 
were convinced by two considerations—the scale, and 
the method of the work. As to the scale, it was 
assumed by everybody (and it was this argument that 
convinced Blass, whose first instinct was to identify it 
with Ephorus) that the scale of P. was far too elaborate 
to be that of the scale of a universal history. As to 
the method, it was argued that Ephorus could not have 
written synchronistically and annalistically. That view 
had been stated very emphatically by Schwartz in the 
article on Ephorus in Pauly-Wissowa’s Heal-Encyclo- 
pddie—an opinion which carries the more weight, 
because the article was written before the discovery of 
P., and is therefore free from all suspicion of contro- 
versial motive. Schwartz goes so far as to say that 
the one thing that is inconceivable is that Ephorus 


* Or, on Meyer’s view of the internal evidence of the date, down 
to 346. ; 
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could have written annalistically or synchronistically.' 
Laqueur expresses himself with equal confidence— 
‘Ephorus, der niemals synchronistische Geschichte 
gegeben hatte. 2 Now what is the evidence for this 
assumption? In the first place, there is the well- 
known statement of Diodorus? that Ephorus wrote 
according to subject (kard yévos); and it is assumed 
that to write xarà yévos excludes the possibility of 
writing annalistically or synchronistically ; in other 
words, that it excludes such a form of composition as 
we find in P. In the second place, this statement of 
Diodorus’ appears to be confirmed by the phenomena 
presented by Diodorus’ work itself. It is all very well 
for Judeich to say that we have no evidence that 
Ephorus wrote катй yévos ; I venture to think that we 
have conclusive evidence. You have only to turn to 
Book XI of Diodorus, where he is dealing with the 
‚ earlier half of the period between the Persian and the 
Peloponnesian Wars, in order to find three sufficient 
proofs of this contention, Under the year 477/6* he 
narrates the history of Pausanias, from his assuming 
the command of the Panhellenic fleet in 478 down to 
his death; that is to say, he compresses the events of 
some eight years into one year. The only explanation 
that can be suggested is that he found the whole story 
narrated in Ephorus, in one section just as we find it 
narrated in Diodorus. Similarly, the history of 
Themistocles, from the first charge of medism brought 
against him by the Spartans, before his ostracism, down 


1 Pauly-Wissowa’ 8 Real- -Encyclopiidie, Bd. vi, ‘ Eiphorus.’ 

? Hermes, 1911, p. 898. 

* V. 1 Тау yàp سد‎ ey س‎ — Kara Lo. ras 
mpáfes. ^ — ж? ж ац 
“ Ch. 44 and 45, | жы 3 
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to his death, is narrated under the single year 471/70." 
Once more, the narrative in question covers a space of 
several years; a fact which can only be explained on 
the hypothesis that Diodorus found all the events that 
he here describes in one continuous section in Ephorus. 
The most striking example of all, however, is to be 
found in the next year, 470/69, where the campaigns 
of Cimon, from his appointment to the command of the 
fleet in the Hellespont down to the battle of the 
Kurymedon—a period at any rate of some eight years— 
are all narrated under a single archonship. What, how- 
ever, has been overlooked is this consideration—that 
what we are concerned with is not the question of the 
scale of Ephorus' work in any part of it, or the method 
of his work in any part of it, but à much simpler one : 
What was the scale of Ephorus' work, and what was 
his method, for this period of his history ; i.e., for the 
opening years of the fourth century ? 

The questions therefore that await an answer may: be 
formulated as follows. Firstly, What was the scale of 
Ephorus' work for the fourth century? This will be 
found to involve the two further questions, What was 
the scope of his eighteenth book, of which P. must be 
a fragment, if it is a fragment of any part of Ephorus 7 
and, What was the probable length of a book of 
Ephorus? When these two questions have been 
answered, another question will remain: What would 
have been the probable length of P., if we had P. intact 
for the period covered by the eighteenth book of 
Ephorus? The last question to be considered is this: 
How far is it possible to determine the scale upon which 
Ерһогив wrote, from a comparison of Ephorus with 
Xenophon, where we can compare them? When we 

1 Ch, 54-58. 
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have answered all these questions, we shall be in 
a better position to decide the question of author- 
ship, 

What then was the scale of Ephorus’ work for the 
fourth century? The fragments of Ephorus which 
relate to the fourth century are, unfortunately, few in 
number, and it is only in comparatively few of these 
that the book is given. It is no easy matter, therefore, 
to determine the scope of this particular book. We 
can, however, arrive at a general idea of the number 
of years covered by a given number of books. In 
Book XVII of Ephorus, as we learn from Diodorus,’ 
the death of Alcibiades was described. His death 
occurred in the Attic year 404/8. It is not at all 
clear, however, from the passage in Diodorus that the 
death of Alcibiades may not have been narrated in 
connexion with the expedition of the Ten Thousand 
(401 в.с.), by way of a digression. The only difference 
that this would make would be that, in the one case, 
the year 404/3 must be included in Book XVII, 
whereas, in the other case, the terminus a quo of the 
book might conceivably be a year or two later. In 
Book XVIII Ephorus narrated the campaign of 
Dercylidas,? in 399; in Book XX the дюкісибе of 
Mantinea, іп the year 385.3 In Book XXV he narrated 
the battle of Mantinea, in 362.4. I think there can be 
little doubt that the battle of Mantinea formed the 
ending of Book XXV. It follows that we get for 
a period of forty years, or possibly forty-two years, 
some eight books; which gives an average of a little ` 
over five years for a book. There is no reason to think 
that Sicilian affairs were dealt with in these books ; it 

Me i و‎ T | 2 Fragm. 130. 
3 Fragm. 138. eo 22 © Жаша. 146% 
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is probable that they dealt solely with the affairs of 
Greece. After the battle of Mantinea, it seems as if the 
scale became larger. Apparently not more than two or 
three years were covered in each of the later books. This 
is, I think, a pretty certain conclusion, If this is so, his 
treatment of his subject must have become fuller as he 
came nearer to his own time, You will find the evidence 
summarized in Schwartz's article on Ephorus, or in my 
own paper in Aio! Taking these data as affording 
a rough indication, we might assume that a book of 
Ephorus which included the year 395, which forms the 
subject of our fragment, would probably include at least 
four years, and might include five, but hardly more than 
five. Of course, this would be quite a rough estimate. 

Let us now attempt to determine more precisely the 
limits of Book XVIII of Ephorus. 

Harpocration tells us? that the Athenian general 
Hieronymus was mentioned by Ephorus in Book XVIII, 
and again in Book XIX. Hieronymus occurs both in 
P. and in Diodorus ; in P. (ch. x. 2) in connexion with 
the revolution at Rhodes, and in Diodorus (XIV. 81) 
in connexion with Conon’s visit to Babylon. Hence 
Book XVIII certainly included the year 395. Two 
explanations are possible in regard to the mention of 
his name in Book XIX. The occasion may be iden- 
tical with that in Diodorus; i.e. it may be the visit 
of Conon to Babylon towards the end of 395. This 
might suggest that the dividing line between Books 
XVIII and XIX is to be drawn between the mention 
of Hieronymus in P., in the earlier half of 395, and 
the mention of him by Diodorus, towards the end of the 
same year. If this inference were correct, it would be 


! Klio, viii (1908). * Ephorus, Fragm. 135. 
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a probable conclusion that Book XVIII of Ephorus 
terminated with the end of Agesilaus’ second campaign, 
when he went into winter quarters late іп 395, the 
point at which P. breaks off. If we confine ourselves 
to this evidence alone, that would be quite a possible 
ending for the eighteenth book of Ephorus. On other 
grounds, however, as you will see later, it is not a probable 
ending. The alternative explanation connects the 
mention of his name in Book XIX with a passage in 
the Hellenics of Xenophon, in which Nicophemus, who 
is coupled with Hieronymus both in P. and Diodorus, 
is stated to have been appointed by Pharnabazus and 
Conon as harmost.of Cythera, during the operations in 
the Aegean in 393. It is quite possible that Hieronymus 
played a part, as well as Nicophemus, in these opera- 
tions: and it is possible, therefore, that Ерһогив 
mentioned Hieronymus in Book XIX in this context. 
If so, we get the dividing line between Books XVIII 
and XIX somewhere between 395 and 393, and that is 
much the more probable conclusion ; only, of course, 
there is direct evidence for Hieronymus at the end of 
395, while there is no actual evidence for him in 393. 
It is merely a conjecture that he may have been associated 
with Nicophemus in the operations of that year. For 
the terminus a quo of the book Judeich suggests the 
dispatch of Dercylidas to Asia Minor in the latter part 
of 399, and for the terminus ad quem the battle of 
Cnidus. This terminus ad quem has been very generally 
accepted ; e.g. by Schwartz. I venture, however, to 
think that both suggestions are erroneous ; I cannot 
accept either the terminus a quo or the terminus ad 
quem. About the terminus a quo there can hardly 
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be a doubt that it cannot be the dispatch of Dercylidas 
to Asia Minor ; it must be the rupture between Sparta 
and Persia, and the dispatch of his predecessor, Thibron. 
For a book, whose subject was the war between 
Sparta and Persia in Asia Minor, the starting-point 
can only have been the sending of the first force and 
the first commander. Т am equally clear as to the 
terminus ad quem. It is not the battle of Cnidus; it is 
the recall of Agesilaus. The decision to recall Agesilaus 
meant the formal abandonment of the crusade on which 
Sparta had entered, and the formal renunciation of 
the defence of the Greek cities in Asia Minor against 
the barbarians. This decision, therefore, rather than 
the battle of Cnidus, was the natural ending for a book 
which started with Thibron, and had as its subject 
the war between Sparta and Persia. This conclusion 
derives strong support from an examination of the text 
of Diodorus. Іп the preface to Book XIV, the loss of 
the Spartan dpxî is stated to form part of its theme. 
The precise words are as follows: Aaxedatpévin 0% 
терітогуоамеуо: Tijv тїз “ЕДАйбоө аруйу davapdgicByrnrov, 
тӛте тайтт$ ёстєрђбтсау. What moment does Diodorus 
intend by тӛте? The answer to this question is to be 
found in chapter 82. 2, 3: pucovpévov yàp тё» Aaxedat- 
povioy irù тди cuppdyov dia тд Bápos THs ётістасіаѕ, фоуто 
padios Karadicew адтду Tiv hyepoviay . .. kai mpórov меу 
ovvédpioy kowüv év ту Коріубо avornodpevor rods BovAevoopé- 
vous Етертоу .. . ретй ÔÈ тайта.. . roA\\ods cuppdyxous amd 
Aaxedaipoviov dméorgsav. This passage renders it clear 
that Diodorus intended by the phrase тбтє табтт% 
ёстєрўбтсау, not the battle of Cnidus, but the first 
congress of the anti-Laconian league at Corinth, and 


! XIV. 2. 1. 
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the consequent resolution of the Spartan government 
to recall Agesilaus. If you look at these two passages 
in Diodorus, I think you will be quite convinced that 
that is what Diodorus meant. Noris there in Diodorus 
narrative any trace whatever that the battle of Cnidus 
formed a break in the story. My own view, therefore, 
is that the terminus a quo is the dispatch of Thibron, 
and the terminus ad quem the decision on the part 
of the Spartan government to recall Agesilaus. This 
gives us, then, the answer to our first question, that 
of the scope of Book XVIII of Ephorus. 

The next question to be answered is this: Can we 
determine the probable length of a book of Ephorus ? 
It is natural to turn to Xenophon in the first instance, 
because he includes the period covered by P., and by 
Book XVIII of Ephorus. Book III of Xenophon's 
Hellenics is 1,000 lines long, and the longest book in 
the Hellenics is only 1,300 lines in length. If these 
figures afforded us any probable indication of the length 
of a book of Ephorus, it is clear that the claims of 
Ephorus need not further detain us. What, however, 
are the figures for the other two classical historians ? 
When we turn to Thucydides we find that the average 
is 2,300 lines, and that one book runs to 2,800 lines. 
In Herodotus, one book, Book VII, runs to 3,500 lines, 
and another, Book I, to 3,700 lines. Here, no doubt, we 
are dealing with authors who did not themselves divide 
their works into books. The division was made in 
the Alexandrine period, it is true; but none the less 
it is evidence, because it shows what people in the 
Alexandrine period thought a reasonable length for 
a book. But, clearly, the evidence is much better when 
it is derived from works in which the division into books 
proceeded from the author's own hand. I propose to 
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turn, first of all, to Diodorus ; and to Diodorus for two 
reasons. Firstly, he, like Ephorus, wrote a universal 
history ; secondly, as he had Ерһогав before him, 
nothing is more natural than that he should have 
been guided by the length of a book of Ephorus in 
determining the length of one of his own books. So 
entirely imitative is Diodorus. . Now, what are the 
facts? If we take the third pentad of Diodorus from 
Book XI to Book XV (that is, the books which include 
this period), we find that the average length of a book is 
3,500 lines, while two books run to 4,300 lines. We may 
turn next to still better evidence,the evidence of Polybius. 
If Ephorus was the first historian of whom it can be 
said with certainty that the division into books was due 
to the author himself, Polybius is the first extant author 
of whom the same can be said. There are five books of 
Polybius which are complete. The average length of 
those five is 3,700 lines; the last book, Book V, runs 
to 4,100, and Book ПІ runs to 4,600 lines. If a book 
of Polybius runs to 4,500 lines and more, I can see no 
reason why a book of Ephorus may not have run 
to 4,500 lines also, And now let us attempt to get 
back to the age of Ephorus himself: Let us take his 
great contemporary, Theopompus. If you turn to frag- 
ment 25 (b)! you will find a passage from Photius’ 
Bibliotheca,? which contains a long excerpt from the 
first book of Theopompus РІМ рріса. Theopompus 
is, among other things, boasting of his literary output 
before he had set hand to the Philippica. He tells us 
that his етібактікоі Adyo, his oratorical works, ran to 
more than 20,000 lines, and his Hellenica to 150,000 
lines. These are his words : ойк éAarTóvov меу ў) бис шурішу 


! Fragm. 25 (b) G. and H. ; in Müller's edition, fragm. 26. 
* 176 (ed. Bekker, p. 120). 
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érûv тобе етідектикобе Tav Абушу суууроугореуо, т\єїоө$ бё 
Ñ te pupiáðas, еу ois rás те rà» “ЕЛАйушу kal BapBépov 
mpáfeis péxpt viv drayye\\opévas ёст: AaBeiv. That is 
clearly a reference to the Hellenica. Thus the twelve 
books of the Hellenica ran to 150,000 lines. But 
what was the length of a line in a manuscript of the 
age of Theopompus? That is not easy to determine. 
In verse, the extreme limit was given by the hexa- 
meter line, but for prose there is no such standard 
available. If we take the extant papyri of every age, 
we find that the number of letters in a line varies from | 
upwards of forty (this is the case with the Hellenica 
Oxyrhynchia) to an average as low as fifteen, which is 
found in a papyrus fragment of the Panegyricus of 
Івосгабев! As the lines in the printed text of the 
Oxford edition of the Helleniea Oxyrhynchia contain, on 
the average, forty-five letters, the highest average gives 
us a line approximately equal to a line of the printed 
text, while the lowest average gives us a line which is 
one-third the length of the printed line. Even if we 
assume that the lines of which Theopompus spoke (he 
was boasting, and therefore he might have selected the 
shortest he could find) were lines of fifteen letters only, 
that is, that they were a third the length of our printed 
lines, we shall get a minimum of 50,000 lines for the 
twelve books, or more than 4,000 lines to a book— 
a striking confirmation of my own calculation for 
Ephorus. If it is argued that a work on such a scale as 
is implied in twenty-nine books, with an average of 
something like 4,000 lines apiece (i.e. 116,000 lines in 
all), is inconceivable for Ephorus, it may fairly be replied 
that this total, formidable as it may appear, must have 


1 Oxyrhynchus Papyri, vol. v, рр. 292 ff. 
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been exceeded by the Philippica of Theopompus. If 
4,000 lines are allowed for each of the fifty-seven books, 
the total will be as high as 230,000 lines ; if the average 
ofa book is put as low as 2,000 lines, the total will still 
approximate to that which we have argued for Ephorus. 
I think, therefore, that I am justified in assuming that 
a length of 4,500 lines for a particular book is entirely 
consistent with the scale of a universal history extending 
to twenty-nine books, 

To come now to the third question, Can we determine 
the probable length of P. for the period covered by 
Book XVIII of Ephorus; i.e. from the beginning 
of 399 to the beginning of 394, a period of five 
years ? 

What is the length of the extant portion of P.? 
I propose to limit my calculation to the three last 
sections—B, C, and D. I omit A altogether from the 
calculation, for the very simple reason that the correct 
position of A is a matter of dispute. Let us take the 
three last sections, from chapter vi to the end, which 
cover the period from the spring of 395 to the moment 
when Agesilaus went into winter quarters at the end of 
the year. The number of extant lines, whether perfect 
or incomplete, in these sections is a little over 600. 
There is evidence for another 50. That makes 650 in 
all. One or two columns are probably lost, but, in 
Dr. Hunt’s opinion, not more than one or two. For 
these we may allow another 100 lines; and that will 
give us a total of 750 lines. From the second campaign 
of Agesilaus to his recall (the terminus ad quem which 
I have assumed for Ephorus) we have to allow for the 
following events:! the battle of Haliartus, Conon’s 


1 A certain inference from Diod. XIV. 81-83. 1. 
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mission to the Persian court, the formation of the anti- 
Laconian league in Greece, the operations in northern 
Greece (Thessaly, Heraclea, Phocis), and, lastly, the 
recall of Agesilaus. If we allow for these incidents 
two-thirds as much, say, 500 lines, the allowance will 
be a liberal one, I think. That will give us, for the 
period from the beginning of 395 to the spring of 394, 
a total of some 1,250 lines. Now let us work backward. 
The year 395 was an exceptionally heavy year, because 
it included, not only operations of an important character 
both on land and sea, but also two campaigns of Agesilaus, 
as well as exceedingly important events in Greece. In 
the year 396 there was only one brief campaign of 
Agesilaus. The naval operations, it is true, were 
important — perhaps more important than in the 
succeeding year; but there appear to have been no 
incidents of importance in Greece itself, if we may 
draw any inference from the silence of Diodorus. In 
other words, it was comparatively a light year. Let 
us allow for it 800 lines. For the two preceding years, 
397 and 398—the years of Dercylidas’ command—1,000 
lines would be a generous allowance, seeing that Dercy- 
lidas was mainly occupied in making truces. Finally, if 
we allow 500 or 600 lines for Thibron, we shall get for 
the period covered by Book XVIII of Ephorus a total 
of something like 3,500 lines. Such a calculation, of 
course, advances no claim to accuracy. It is more than 
probable that there were events recorded by Ephorus 
which have left no trace in the narrative of Diodorus ; 
but there is a surplus of 1,000 lines to play with, and 
that is more than sufficient to meet any reasonable 
demand. 

Before I can proceed to attempt an answer to the 
next question, I must deal with an objection that is 
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likely to be advanced against the value of these calcula- 
tions. My assumption has been that Book XVIII of 
Ephorus started with the dispatch of Thibron to the 
coast of Asia Minor, at the beginning of the winter of 
400/399. In the third book, however, of Xenophon's 
Hellenics there are two events that are narrated at con- 
siderable length, which are placed by Xenophon after 
the dispatch of Thibron ; namely, the Spartan invasion 
of Elis, and the conspiracy of Cinadon. I anticipate 
that it may be urged that in my calculation I ought to 
have allowed a considerable number of lines for both of 
these incidents. As to the former of these, the Spartan 
invasion of Elis, it is certain that it was narrated by 
Ephorus, and I think it may be inferred from the 
account in Diodorus that it was narrated in considerable 
detail; but it is also certain from Diodorus that it 
was narrated, not in Book XVIII of Ephorus, if 
that book began with Thibron’s expedition, but in 
Book XVII. This is apparent, both from the chrono- 
logy of Diodorus, and from the order in which he 
narrates the events of that period. So far as the 
chronology goes, he puts the invasion of Elis in the 
year 402/1, the conclusion of peace between Sparta 
and Elis in the year 401/400, and the expedition of 
Thibron in the year 400/399. The first and the last 
. of these dates are indisputably correct: the war with 
Elis began in the year 402/1, and the expedition of 
Thibron was in the year 400/399. If there is any 
error in Diodorus’ chronology, it is that the conclusion 
of peace was probably in the year 399, and not in the 
year 400. Therefore, quite clearly on that showing, the 
Spartan invasion of Elis would have been narrated in 
Book ХУП, and not in Book XVIII, of Ephorus. That 


inference is confirmed by the order in which the events 
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are placed by Diodorus. Between the outbreak of the 
war and the invasion of Elis, on the one hand, and the con- 
clusion of peace, on the other, Diodorus narrates the 
expedition of the Ten Thousand and, oddly enough, 
the overthrow of the Thirty at Athens; and between 
the conclusion of peace and the dispatch of Thibron to 
Asia Minor he narrates the expulsion of the Messenians 
from Cephallenia. Clearly then, the Spartan invasion 
of Elis formed no part of the eighteenth book of 
Ephorus. Next, as to the conspiracy of Cinadon. It is 
narrated at length in Xenophon, but there is no evidence 
that it was narrated at all by Ephorus. There is, at any 
rate, no mention of it in Diodorus; though, of course, that 
is not conclusive. But it is quite likely that Ephorus 
may have entirely omitted it, or may have narrated 
it very briefly. As will be seen presently, Meyer 
admits that, while P. had very full sources of informa- 
tion for Boeotia and for Athens, he does not betray 
any trace of information derived from purely Spartan 
sources. | | | 

Finally, can we determine the scale of Ерһогав 
relatively to the scale of Xenophon 7 

There is, unfortunately, only one passage which 
permits of a direct comparison between the two authors. 
This is a fragment (130) of Ephorus, relating to Dercy- 
lidas, which can be compared with the corresponding 
sentence in the Hellenics. Kphorus and Xenophon аге 
both concerned with the explanation of the nickname 
Sisyphus, which was given to Dercylidas, and this is 
how they respectively explain it. 


! Diod. XIV. 17. 2-12; 19-31 ; 82, 38; 34; 86. 
? Xen. Hell. ІП. 1. 8. 
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Xenophon. | | Ephorus. 
"Ауйр Soxav elvac pada (Aaxedacpovice.. . Дерко- 
unxavuruós* Kai émexadeito — MÓav Етеругау) droúovres бт! 
бе Lioveos, тута траттчу єіфдасі oi 


тері tiv 'Acíav ВёрВаро: 
ретй &т&тт< kai Лои. Ахбтєр 
Аєркић№ дау čmepyav ўкіста 
уошіСоитєѕ ёѓататтбаєтда 
nv yap ойдёи Фу TQ трбто 
Лакоикди 008 üámAoUv Exov, 
GAG TOAD тӛ тпаробруоу 
Kai To Onpi@des. Ard kal Zi 
суфо/! айтбу оі Лакєдоцибион 
тровтудреуоу. 


Xenophon does it іп 9 words, and Ephorus іп 44; 
a slight but significant piece of evidence. But we 
сап arrive at a comparison of the scale of Ephorus 
and Xenophon indirectly, on other evidence; namely, 
from a comparison of the descriptions given by Diodorus 
and Xenophon respectively of three of the battles 
in the last period of the Peloponnesian War— 
Abydos, Cyzicus, and Arginusae. In Diodorus the 
battle of Abydos occupies 90 lines, in Xenophon 25 ; 
the battle of Cyzicus, 125 lines in Diodorus and 45 in 
Xenophon ; the battle of Arginusae, down to the defeat 
of the Spartans (i.e. not including the failure to rescue 
the survivors and to recover the dead), in Diodorus 
takes 110 lines and in Xenophon 45 lines. Now, no 
doubt some features in the descriptions of these battles 
may have been added by Diodorus ; on the other hand, 
it must be remembered that Diodorus is epitomizing 
Ephorus. А description which ran to 110 lines in 
Diodorus must certainly have run to not less than 110, 
probably to a great deal more than 110, in Ephorus. If, 


1 A certain correction for X«v0ov, the reading of the MSS. 
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therefore, we can draw any inference from these com- 
parisons, we find that Ерһогив was something like three 
times, or from two to three times, as diffuse as Xenophon 
in his descriptions. But the comparison does not end 
here. А glance at Diodorus shows us that, while 
Xenophon is silent as to the naval operations down 
to the beginning of the year 394, they bulk very 
large in Ephorus. Further also, we see from Diodorus 
that Ephorus narrated many incidents in the history of 
Greece proper, of which not one word is to be found in 
Xenophon ; that is to say, he dealt with a far wider 
range of subject. If, therefore, Xenophon covered four 
years in 1,000 lines, it is not an extravagant assump- 
tion — it is a fairly certain inference — that Ephorus 
must have devoted something like 3,000 lines, at 
least, to these four years, and, consequently, something 
approaching 4,000 lines to the five years covered in 
Book XVIII. Any argument, therefore, against the 
claims of Ephorus, which is based upon the supposed 
scale of his work, breaks down completely. So far from 
the argument from the scale being an argument against 
his claims, it is an argument, and a very strong argument, 
in favour of them. 

We have disposed of the question of scale. We must 
now turn to the question of method. Our starting-point 
must be the well-known passage in the preface to 
Book V of Diodorus,’ to which I have already referred. 
Diodorus there says that Ephorus was successful, not 
only in his literary treatment of the subject, but also in 
the arrangement of his matter: "Edopos 8% ras kowàs 
Tpáfeis ауаурёфоу, où uóvov Kata тђи ХЕ ту, GAA kai катӣ 
Tijv oikovouíav етітетеухе: Tov yàp B(BAov Exdorny vremoínke 
mepiéxeiww катй yévos Tas mpáfes, It is argued that this 

UN d.n. 
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passage proves conclusively that Ephorus wrote accord- 
ing to subject and not synchronistically, and that 
a treatment of a subject which is xarà yévos excludes 
the treatment of a subject which is synchronistic. 
It is further argued that, as the treatment of the 
subject in Р. is synchronistic, our fragment cannot 
be from the pen of Ephorus. Schwartz, іп his article 
on Ephorus in Pauly-Wissowa's Real-Encyclopädie, 
writing before the discovery of P., says that of one 
thing we may be certain, *that Ephorus did not 
write annalistically; With this we may compare 
Laqueurs confident assertion, *One thing that is 
certain is that Ephorus did not write synchronistically.’ ! 
In this argument I find an assumption which I cannot 
admit—that a treatment xarà yévos excludes a synchro- 
nistic treatment. If Thucydides had followed the method 
of Ephorus and all later writers, and had divided his 
work into books, he might have made a single book out 
of Books VI and VII, and everybody would, of course, 
have admitted that it satisfied the conditions of a com- 
position xarà yévos ; i.e. that there was a unity of subject 
in Books VI and VII. Yet the plan which Thucydides 
follows in those two books is just as synchronistic as the 
method of P. Thucydides passes from one scene to the 
other—from Athens to Sicily, and from Sicily to Sparta 
—according to the chronology. 

А still stronger case is to be found in Book VIII. 
If Thucydides had lived to continue his narrative 
down to the battle of Cyzicus, Book VIII would have 
been an example of a book composed xara yévos ; 
there would have been an essential unity of subject 
in the book. Yet throughout Book VIII the treatment 
is entirely synchronistic ; the narrative passes from 

1 Hermes, 1911, p. 323. 
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one subject to another, and from one scene to another. 
In both these cases, therefore, you have an example 
of a writer who is synchronistic, if any writer ever 
was so, and yet in both cases there is an essential 
unity of subject. And an assertion of this kind must be 
tested by evidence. As I have already pointed out, 
there can be no question that Ephorus, in his treatment 
of the period between the Persian and the Peloponnesian 
Wars, did not write synchronistically, and did write 
катй yévos. What evidence is there, however, that this 
holds good for this period of his history? Let us 
take Diodorus' narrative of the events of the year with 
which we are dealing, the year 395, and carry it down 
to the beginning of 394. We find in Diodorus—and 
Diodorus, therefore, found in Ephorus—the following 
order of events: the first campaign of Agesilaus, the 
overthrow of Tissaphernes by Tithraustes, the outbreak 
of the war in Phocis and the battle of Haliartus, Conon's 
journey to the Persian court, the formation of the anti- 
Laconian confederacy, and the desultory operations in 
Northern Greece. If that is not a synchronistic method, 
I do not know what is. But we have better evidence 
still. Let us turn to the year 394, one of the most 
important in all Greek history. What is the order of 
events in Diodorus for that year? You have the Con- 
gress at Corinth, followed by the resolution of the 
Spartan government to recall Agesilaus; then the 
battle of Nemea ; the homeward march of Agesilaus 
(which was clearly described in detail in Ephorus) 
through Thrace, Macedonia, and Thessaly, as far as 
Thermopylae ; the battle of Cnidus; the battle of 
Coronea ; the operations of Conon and Pharnabazus 
in the Aegean. He passes from Corinth to Sparta, 
from the Peloponnese to Northern Greece, from Europe 
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to Asia, from the operations on land to the operations 
by sea, and back from the operations by sea to the 
operations on land. А more synchronistic treatment of 
a period could not well be conceived. Let us now 
compare it with P. If we start from chapter vi, and 
leave out section A altogether, what do we find? The 
order of the events which he narrates is as follows : 
ihe first campaign of Agesilaus; the overthrow of 
Tissaphernes ; the revolution at Rhodes ; the outbreak 
of the war between Phocis and Thebes, with the digres- 
sion on the Theban constitution ; then the mutiny of the 
Cypriotes in Conon's fleet; and, finally, the second 
campaign of Agesilaus. The parallel is strikingly exact. 
In the one case we pass from the deliberations of the 
allies to the deliberations of the Spartans, in the other 
we pass from the Greek camp to the Persian court; 
and in Diodorus we pass from the operations on land to 
the operations by sea, just as in P. we pass from the 
land campaign to the naval operations. In P., as in 
Diodorus, we pass from Asia Minor to Europe ; then 
we pass back to the naval operations, precisely as 
we do in Diodorus in 394; and then from the naval 
operations back once again to the operations by land, 
exactly as in Diodorus. Put them in two columns 
side by side, and the parallel could hardly be more 
striking...: T. 


Р.,89. 7...  Піодогив(Ерһогив), 394. 
First campaign of Agesilaus Congress of the Allies (Corinth). 
(Asia: land warfare). Recall of Agesilaus (Sparta). 
Overthrow of Tissaphernes Battle of Nemea (Peloponnese). 
(Asia). Homeward march of Agesilaus 
Revolution at Rhodes (Asia: (Northern Greece). 
naval warfare), Battle of Cnidus (Asia: naval 


Phoeis and Thebes (Europe). warfare). 
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Cypriote mutiny (Asia: naval Battle of Coronea (Europe: land 


warfare). b |. warfare). 
Second campaign of Agesilaus Conon and Pharnabazus in the 
(Asia: land warfare). Aegean (naval warfare). 


There can be but one conclusion. Whatever Ephorus 
may have done in other parts of his history, for this 
period, which is the only period that is relevant 
to the issue, his method was synchronistie, precisely 
in the sense in which the method of P. is synchro- 
nistic, There is, it is true, an assumption which 
underlies my argument. I have assumed that the 
order in Diodorus corresponds to the order in Ephorus. 
But what is the alternative to this assumption? It is this: 
that Ephorus wrote xarê yévos, and that Diodorus pulled 
his narrative to pieces, and stuck the pieces together 
again in synchronistic form, Other historians might 
have been capable of achieving such a feat ; what is quite 
certain is that Diodorus was unable to achieve it. You 
have only to turn to any of the passages in which 
Ephorus clearly wrote катй yévos to see the startling 
results at which Diodorus could arrive with the aid of 
his Dictionary of Dates.! M 

The questions which we set out to discuss have now 
been answered, and the two assumptions which seemed 
so fatal to the claims of Ephorus have been disposed of : 
the assumption as to the scale of his work, and the 
assumption as to his method. They were assumptions 
which were universally accepted, but they were accepted 
without being examined. 


! e. g. Diod. XI. 44, 45 ; 54-58 ; 60-62. 


LECTURE III 
THE CASE FOR EPHORUS 


My object in the last lecture was to clear the ground 
for the consideration of the claims of Ephorus by an 
examination of the two assumptions which had hitherto 
been regarded as fatal to those claims. Having thus 
disposed of the negative arguments, we are free to pro- 
ceed to the discussion of the positive arguments in 
favour of the identification of P. with Ephorus. 

The first argument to be discussed in the present 
lecture is the argument from coincidence. It will be 
concerned with the indirect coincidences between P. and 
Ephorus ; i.e. with the coincidences which сап be estab- 
lished between P. and those authors who excerpted 
Ephorus: with coincidences, that is to say, not between 
Ephorus, at first hand, and P., but between Ephorus, at 
second hand, and P. 

I propose to start with a comparison of Diodorus and 
P. On comparing the two narratives, we find, at the 
first glance, that the choice of subjects in Ephorus 
coincided with the choice of subjects in P. ; and secondly, 
that so far as our evidence extends, the order in which 
these subjects were treated by Ephorus was the order in 
which they are treated by P.' The following are the 
subjects and their order in Р. : (1) the first campaign 
of Agesilaus, (2) the overthrow of Tissaphernes by 
Tithraustes, (3) the revolution at Rhodes, (4) the out- 
break of the war in Phocis, (5) the mutiny of the 


1 Here, again, I omit section A and start with section B. 
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Cypriotes at Caunus, and (6) the second campaign of 
Agesilaus. In Diodorus we have (1) the first campaign 
of Agesilaus, (2) the overthrow of Tissaphernes by 
Tithraustes, and (3) the outbreak of the war in Phocis ; 
three out of the six. It results, therefore, that three of 
these events were narrated by Ephorus, and that they 
were narrated in the same order. But we have evidence 
for a fourth—the mutiny of the Cypriotes ; for the only 
other passage in ancient literature in which it is referred 
to is a passage in Justin ;! and, as Justin is admitted to 
go back ultimately to Ephorus, the reference to it in 
Justin proves that the account of the mutiny at Caunus 
stood in Ephorus. Nobody, of course, has ever suggested 
that Ephorus did not describe the second campaign of 
Agesilaus in 895. That it was. omitted by Diodorus is 
to be explained by the simple fact that Diodorus is 
Diodorus. Two conclusions, therefore, are indisputable ; 
firstly, that out of the six incidents which we find in Р., 
five were in Ephorus ; and secondly, that three of them 
were narrated by Ephorus 1 in the same 2 in which 
we find them in P. | 

But the coincidence does not end here. The com- 
parison has been carried, so far, only to the end of P. 
It may be carried beyond that point. In Diodorus, 
who, as has been pointed out, omits the second campaign 
of Agesilaus, the order of events, after the fall of Tissa- 
phernes, is the following: (1) the quarrel between 
Phocis and Boeotia, (2) the Boeotian War down to the 
battle of Haliartus, and (3) the journey of Conon to 
Babylon. Meyer admits that this order—the order 
in Diodorus—was almost certainly the order in P.; 
that is to say, that in P. the winter campaign of 


! VI. 2.44. 
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Agesilaus, where P. ends, was followed by the Boeotian 
War and the battle of Haliartus, and that this was 
followed by Conon's journey to Babylon. Thus he 
admits, in effect, that P., having carried the narrative 
of Agesilaus' campaign in Asia Minor down to the 
beginning of winter, went back some few months to 
the outbreak of the war in Greece, carried on the story 
down to the battle of Haliartus in the autumn, and 
then narrated Conon's journey, which belongs to the 
end of the autumn of 395. That is to say, the order in 
Diodorus is the correct chronological order, and there- 
fore would be entirely in accordance with the plan 
diseernible in P. This constitutes an important 
advance; for now we are in a position to say, not 
merely that five of the six subjects narrated by P. 
were in Ephorus, and that three of them stood in the 
same order, but that of eight subjects narrated by P., 
seven were in Ephorus, and six of the seven in the 
same order. 

The extent and significance of these coincidences 
can be seen at a glance when they are exhibited in 
parallel columns. 


А Ephorus. 
(1) First campaign of Agesilaus. (1) First campaign of Agesilaus. 
(2) Overthrow of Tissaphernes. (2) Overthrow of Tissaphernes. 
(3) Revolutior at Rhodes. 
(4) Origin of Boeotian War. (8) Origin of Boeotian War. 


(5) Mutiny of Cypriotes. (4) Mutiny of Cypriotes(Justin). 
(6) Second campaign of Agesi- (5) [Second campaign of Agesi- 
laus. laus. | 


(7) [Boeotian War toHaliartus.] (6) Boeotian War to Haliartus. 
(8) [Conon'sjourney toBabylon.] (7) Conon's journey to Babylon. 


Now, if the hvpothesis is correct that Diodorus 
derived his account from Ephorus, and that Ephorus 
D 2 
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derived his account from "Theopompus, and that Theo- 
pompus is P., this coincidence between Ерһогав and 
Theopompus is quite extraordinary. It seems, not 
only that Ephorus must have followed Theopompus, 
but that he must have followed him in the most servile 
and mechanical fashion conceivable; and this implies 
a relation between Ephorus and Theopompus of which 
ancient literature knows nothing. 

This coincidence between Ephorus and P. becomes 
still more striking when we pass to details. I propose 
to take three examples only from P. The first is the first 
campaign of Agesilaus, the second is the assassination 
of Tissaphernes, and the third is a passage in section А! 
relating to the composition of the Persian fleet. 

. The passage which is relatively the fullest both 
in P. and Diodorus is the first of these, that which 
relates to the first campaign of Agesilaus in 395 and 
the victory at Sardis. It is here, therefore, that com- 
parison is easiest. It must be remembered, however, 
that Diodorus’ account is concise, and that the earlier 
half of the account in P. is excessively fragmentary. 
What then are the coincidences which can be traced, 
in spite of these conditions ? In the first place, according 
to Diodorus,? Agesilaus marched through the Plain of 
the Cayster and the region of Mount Sipylus (rò 
Kavorpov тедіоу kai Tijv тєрї XímvXov Xûpav) ; in the 
uray lines of P. we read тё] Ka[o]rp([ov mediov 
ПРМ eee T, Tà бр, tagdudvos. Мо one 
questions that Sipylus stood there, as well as the Plain 
of the Cayster. This is almost immediately followed in 
Diodorus by the words émkoAoó0e: rois Aaxedarpovios. In 


1 The order in which section A should be placed is here not 
relevant to the issue. 
? Diod. XIV. 80; Hell. Oxyrh. vi. 
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the parallel passage in P. the words [émnxo|Aovdet rois " EA- 
Anow can be read. Agesilaus is then stated in Diodorus 
to have marched in a hollow square: eis тАибіоу avvrá- 
gas rods стратіфтаѕ. That the equivalent of this stood 
in P. is certain from the occurrence of the words [££1»0ev 
той т\л біо» a few lines farther on. The battle, again, 
both in Diodorus and in P.,is decided by a body of 
troops placed іп ambush (émas évedpeton robs BapBápovs 
. тфу évéÓpav торФАабеу, Diod.; 4va[srüo]as ёк rîs 
évédpas in P.) and in both versions Tissaphernes is 
present at the battle. Finally, Diodorus states that 
after the victory Agesilaus attempted to march inland, 
but that on finding the omens unfavourable he returned 
to the coast: ётєуєіртсє piv els tas dvo carpameías, ёр 8 
vois iepois ой биудиеуов каћмєрђса: т@Мм» ӛтфушуе тз 
дбрашу еті Oddarrav, In P., though the papyrus is very 
fragmentary at this point, we can undoubtedly read 
that Agesilaus marched into Phrygia, and then, on 
finding the omens unfavourable, returned to the sea : 
"Еббето mórepa хір)) 4ДеБ(аіғау 7v тотаДиду pH, kai 
Badifew еті Kedalivas À máXw Tjoe стратидтав dmáyew. 
as 02 cvvéB[awev abr] ш) уйууесбаі калі та lepá, mepi- 
peivals éket THv Tle ")uépav йу тареуеуето kai тфу émoldoav 
ámüy|k»v тд» (отратду ............. . Aymgeí|aos pèv 
(0 PET тд тедіоу тд Moiáv|Ópov kaXobpevov. 
Here then there are seven points essential to the story, 
in each one of which there is complete agreement 
between Diodorus and P., and absolute disagreement 
with Xenophon's parallel narrative. Indeed, Xeno- 
phon's aecount has nothing in common with the account 
in P. and Diodorus, except the defeat of the Persians 
and the plunder of the camp. The question has often 
been raised as to how far Diodorus rewrote Ephorus. 
In the description of the plunder of the camp we have 
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an excellent example of the way in which Diodorus 
translated the language of his authority into the language 
of his own age. The passage runs as follows in Р.: 


"EmakoAovÓfjcavres Sê тоў поћєріоіѕ ой Nav moddv xpóvov, 

. karaßáňňovoiw реу arav тері éfakootovs, дтостдутев- 
бе rhs Owófeos éBáOov ёт ar TÒ oTparómeÓov тб ту 
BapBápov. катаћа[Вбитєѕ 8 pudAakijy ой orrovdailws k]a0dcTó]- 
cav таҳёюѕ aipoUciw, kai Aaufávovow arav [mov per 
dyopàv ovyvoùs dé 4убрфтомз, то\\& SE okeór kai xph arta. 

It becomes in Diodorus, XIV. 80. 4: 

Oi бе тері rov "АуцоЙаоу uéxpi pév Tivos émidió£avres, 
áveiNov uiv ӛтер тобе éfakiwyxiMOovs, aiypaddérov ё то? 
п\^ӯбоѕ fjÜpowav: tiv бе mapeuBoXMiv Фійртасау, yéuovoav 
тоЛАду ayabav. | 

Yet it is here, in the narrative of Agesilaus’ first 
campaign, that Meyer claims to have discovered dis- 
crepancies which disprove for ever the hypothesis that 
Ephorus is P. Between the narrative in Diodorus and 
the narrative in P. he finds discrepancies, which, he 
asserts, are only to be explained by the hypothesis that 
Ephorus, the intermediary, while closely following the 
narrative of P., varied it in detail. The first of these 
discrepancies relates to the number of the slain. It is 
given in P. as 600, in Diodorus as 6,000. This is, 
according to Meyer, a characteristic example of the 
Ephorean method. It is, I think, a simpler hypothesis 
to assume a slip on the part of Diodorus, or, more 
likely, of a copyist. Ancient literature teems with 
parallel examples. The second discrepancy is, perhaps, 
rather more serious ; only, unfortunately, P. is so 
fragmentary at this point, that it is difficult to deter- 
mine what stood there. It relates to the number of 
troops under Tissaphernes. In Diodorus the numbers 
are given as 10,000 foot and 50,000 horse (uvpíovs per 
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inmeis, mevraxtopupious 8° те(оде адроѓсаѕ). In P. the Editors 
read as follows: [imméas pêv... a] xiMovs kai uv(pfovs, e(oUs 
йь::... pvpíav о]йк éAárrovs, and they suggest that mevra- 
xipupiov may have stood before the words ойк éAérrovs. 
Various other emendations, however, have been proposed. 
If the Editors suggestion is correct, Diodorus agrees with 
P., except that he puts the cavalry at 10,000 instead 
of 18,000. That again is quite a possible slip on 
Diodorus part; nor do I think that any real weight 
can be attached to it. His next discrepancy relates to 
the term by which the force of Agesilaus is designated 
in Diodorus and in P. respectively. In P. the army is 
described as "EAAnves ; in Diodorus as Лаквбайибеио. То 
Theopompus, Meyer argues, it was a national crusade 
—the Greeks against the Barbarians ; to Ephorus it was 
an affair of purely Spartan policy: Agesilaus had no 
claim to pose as a Greek hero; he was merely the 
leader of the Lacedaemonian forces. Unfortunately for 
this explanation, we have only to read a few lines farther 
in Diodorus to find that the war is described as 6 mpés 
rods "EAnvas móAepos; while in this very section of Р. 
(ch. vi, vii), though the force, it is true, is commonly called 
of “EAAnves, it is twice over called of IIexXomovrijato:.! 

The next discrepancy, which is concerned with the 
ambush, is scarcely more formidable. In P. Xenocles is 
represented as acting on his own initiative ; he sallies 
forth from the ambush when he thinks the right moment 
has соте : 6 0% ZevoxdAns, éreói) колр[д> br\éAaBev elvat тоў 
ToAepios émixeipetv, avalarna|as Єк THs évédpas rods Medo- 
movynatouvs дє: ópóue. In Diodorus, on the other hand, 
he acts in obedience to a signal from Agesilaus: xai той 
cvccüuov тоїў ката Tijv évédpay ода: dpÜÉvros, éxeivot uiv 

! So too at the beginning of ch. xvi, Agesilaus is described as 
advancing dpa rà arpare'par. ту Лакєдацоуќоу кай Tov ovppáxov. 
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matavicavres ётєфёроуто rois поћеріоіѕ. Diodorus’ descrip- 
tions of battles are notoriously conventional, and his 
phraseology is also conventional—most conventional, 
perhaps, when he is describing his favourite device of 
an ambush. I think we may safely treat this detail in 
Diodorus as part of his stock-in-trade. After all, he 
is here compressing into two or three lines what occupies 
a dozen or a score in P. 

So far we have encountered nothing that is insuper- 
able. But we now come to a discrepancy which is 
of a more serious character. In Diodorus three lines 
are devoted to a description of the plunder of the 
7apáóewos of Tissaphernes in the neighbourhood of 
Sardis, and Meyer is certainly within his right in saying 
that there is no trace of this to be found in P. To this 
Judeich replies that it need not have occupied more 
than a couple of lines in P. ; and with that I entirely 
agree. Diodorus does sometimes, when he gets a 
favourite subject, expand it. But though it need not 
have oecupied more than a couple of lines in P., I should 
have been better pleased if Judeich had indieated the 
position of those two lines. It is just possible that 
room might be found for a brief reference to the 
тарйбасов in the very fragmentary passage! in which 
the words о/беу dAX' ù тд» тот|амбу occur; referring, of 
course, to Agesilaus’ advance along the banks of the 
Hermus. If, however, this should be judged impossible, 
then I admit that it is a substantial argument against 
the identity of P. with Ephorus. It would be, to my 
mind, the most substantial argument that has yet been 
advanced. One would have to fall back on the explana- 
tion, not an impossible, but not a very probable, 


1 VI. 3, eol. v, line 42. 
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explanation, that Diodorus had transferred to this 
passage a description of the ravaging of the wapdéeoos 
that had occurred elsewhere. 

The second passage in which coincidences are to be 
traced between Ephorus and P. occurs in the description 
of the plot against Tissaphernes and his execution.’ 
It follows in P. immediately on the description of 
Agesilaus victory at Sardis. Here we are dealing 
with a compressed account in Diodorus and with an 
extremely fragmentary one in P. In P., the most we 
can hope for is to find a line or two perfect ; as a rule 
we must be content with a word here and a word there. 
This makes the coincidences the more remarkable. 
First of all, in Diodorus, as in P., the incident follows 
immediately on Agesilaus campaign. In Diodorus, 
Artaxerxes is said to have been incited by his mother, 
Parysatis. The Editors think it probable that the first 
syllable of her name is to be recognized in col. vii. 15.2 
Next follows in Diodorus the statement that Artaxerxes 
трде Tas modes Kai rods caTpámas Етемугеу ётїтто\@$ : in 
Р.,5 фуетемугер émorodds occurs a few lines later on. In 
the next sentence in Diodorus, Ariaeus is mentioned as 
the agent of Tithraustes. Similarly, in P. the name of 
Ariaeus occurs in the next line Again, in Diodorus’ 
narrative, ‘Tissaphernes was seized in his bath. In P.’ 
іџбтіа are mentioned, and in the next line . . .]vov 
guvapima ...is read. The Editors suggest that vov may 
be the last syllable of Xovóuevov or of yvuvóv, and сар. 
seems to point to some part of the verb evvapmá(ew. 
The incident of the bath is clearly common to the two 


' Hell. Oxyrh., ch. viii ; Diod. XIV. 80. 6-8. 


з 1, 92. 41980 5 viii. 2, col. үйі. 30. 
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accounts. Lastly, in Diodorus this incident is followed 
by the statement that Agesilaus concluded a six 
months’ truce with Tithraustes. This part of the 
Papyrus is missing, but that the same statement stood 
there is proved by the words at the beginning of 
chapter xvi: "AygeíAaos . . . Bovddpevos eupévew ais 
стоудаї$ rais mpós TiOpatorny yevopévais. The cumulative 
force of these coincidences can best be realized by 
a comparison of the corresponding passages in the two 
writers, which are here given in full. 


Diodorus XIV. 80, 5-8. 


” АүцсіХаов 4” етехеірцсе меу eis Tas &vo carparreias, &v 
` бё Tots Lepots oU SuVapevos KaAdLepfjoaL, т@Мм» aTHYaye TAV 
бфуашу érè Ü&Aarrav. ° Артаёёрётс dé ó тіс” Aoías Bacı\eds 
Tá те Әаттфрата туббиеуов, kai Katoppwdav Tov Tpós Tods 
"EAAnvas móňepov, $ брүї$ exe róv Тліосаферуту. Torov yàp 
aitiov той ToAépov yeyovévat vmreAáuBave: kal mò THS pyTpos 
д2 Парусатібоѕ > ngimpévos типорйсасбав тӛу Тіссафёрити` 
cixe yàp айтп д:іафброѕ mpòs адтбу, ёк тоб Фа «ВАчкеуай Tov 
vióv abrijs Kópov, Өте Tv еті тбу 4беАфбу отратвіау ётогєїто. 
Катастўсаѕ ойу Тібрадотци jyeuóva, robro иеу тарфуувДХе 
ovdrkapBaverv Тіссаферуцу, трде бё тӛс тбХевіе кай той 
carpámas етерлреу етістоХав, бтос тдутес TOUT тос: 
TÒ mpoorarropevov. ‘O 82 TiOpatorns тарауеубивуов eis 
Kodoocads Ths Ppvyias, соуєћаВє rûv Ticcadépyny бий Tivos 
"Aptaiov carpázov Хообреуоу, Kal тї кефаАфу dmokóyras 
апёстє№є mpüs Tov Baciréa avTos бе tov’ Ayynoihaov тєісас 
els Adyous ё\Өєїъ, EEapnviaiovs dvoyas етгоһйсало. 


Hell. Oxyrhynchia, col. vi (52)-vu (25). 


‘Os 5 cvvép[awev aùr] ph yiyveo8ar Kata тд. iepå, 
терциеіуа(|е éke? THY Tle ђрёрау фр тареуеуето kai тї етіо|0сау 


атүјеу Tov |втратду.............. ' Aqnoí(]Aaos per о0[и..... 
a тд тедіоу тд Moiáv]ópov каХобиеуоу 6....... 
a С .. ovépopra: Мей оқ. .... o 


—- кт ..... | ШОШ 
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"ADAM түрі төйтент-"............-..... 
quum. стр кттуд» dan %(...22.............. 
EN... 1]. Tecadéppp eti... 25. ai. ә Әм ane I 
pow Eqves в.),....................--.. 
DO Wer кы” PANN 7................7.%ь% n. 
22). Әке кешір............. ARO. 05 >эженке м 


ШИҺ-таса: > е >< red МИЫ», -,2.,.--...2... 
м... ү... ж, Малы T. ا‎ 

— 0 VERERI REAL ] adre катту|.). |в 0... . ..- 
..]ea[. . те BaciAebs ópoXoyovvs|. .] ра№ота . . . . . 
...1 da Tu]eaóéprny каї mo[.]ov éxetvov [. .......- 
..] тфутоу каб à TiOpalvorns а)тду ka|.] . . [.....- 
eC] д9 етеб) катаф. . . . . $pv|yíav kai Avdar .. . . 
...|ro. . . Деу dvétep lev ёт\тт]о\й$ às ёфер[є ...... 
t ЧОРТ hp mpos ”АрЦаіюу Ti]jecadépryn|....... . .- ] 
Әй... lg mpos Me. [. Дшоу ós а.(............. ] 
өте),. 7 тафи» Мг. Ла... o ] 


Col. viii. 


...М---іІрро---іІр ‘Арта рё ——-]ra "uépo(s – – -] 
айтду aj- — — €pvjyías miaj- — -| тд» TiOplavorny - - - 
Тессајфёритѕ (---| mpá£w aj- — — ођкодорє іи — — —] móAeos . 
[== -] ӛтд rà» (- - -]. e Вад: - — –] тӘ TrOpaltorn — — —]o(.] 
at mapaj- - -| émwroAà(s – — —] трде 7v a[- — —]rras ката. 
(---І.еМӘАзог---)уав каї та. [- — — ka]rfjpev eis [= — —] 
' Aptatov e|- — — ue]rà 02 тата — — -] GarpíBo|v — — —| ёта 
T= – -]vov соуар[та — — –] kai peram(- — —]Aot . v іт” — — —] 
evvex[- — —]uev . (- - -] rns (| – -] éAey(e — — -] 7(o]b 8actXéos 
[===] ra[t]s етістод|015 — – —]e тд BuBd{ lov — — — |rrev BaciX[e 
---] айтду dvo[- - -] . . . ew єк. [2 - -C&AAqv dvay[- - — 
тә), ВарВарму... 

Col. xviii (34)-(38). 

"Aynoldaos бё таратореибиеуов eis tov `ЕААзттоуто> Gua 

ТӨ crpareóuaT. тёр AakeOauuovíov kai Tüv cvupáyov, бтоу 
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меу xpóvov éBddife 810 тӯѕ Avdias, ойдёу какбу émoí[er rods] 
еуоккобутов, BovXópevos épgévewv Taîs стоубаїѕ Tais pds 
'Т.Өраўстту yevopévats. 


The last passage to which I would refer relates to the 
naval operations at Caunus. It will be found in chapter iv 
(col. 11 (24)-(27)), which forms part of section A. Неге, 
again, Р. 1з very fragmentary. In Diodorus! the scene 
is Caunus ; the fleet consists of two divisions, a Cilician 
_and a Phoenician ; and the latter is commanded by the 

King of Sidon (Фу 6 Xi&evíov duvdarns «Еке rv hyepoviav). 
In P. the passage runs as follows: xarà dè rv айтди 


xpóvov Фоштікш (......... kov évevüjkovT]a vies eis. 
К аброр Фу (бека меу ёт\еусау drê КЛ јкѓаѕ ai 8ë Хейтоусовй 
0a larg ed ctam. eres] ёе "Актор 6 Sddvi0s 
pe. АЖ. . Bac]Aet.. Caunus, the 


Cilician ny 2754. Ұш шылы the King of Sidon, all 
are there, and this in the compass of four or five lines. 

We shall find further support for this part of our 
case if we turn to a series of passages in Diodorus, | 
relating to the period between the year 411 and the 
year 395, with which P. begins, which are at once peculiar 
to Diodorus and entirely divergent from the narrative of 
Xenophon. If we take two passages to which I have 
already referred—the Spartan invasion of Elis and 
Thibron’s campaign in 399—we shall find that there is 
little resemblance in either case between the account 
in Diodorus and the account in Xenophon. Every- 
body who has discussed those passages (e.g. Busolt, 
Meyer, and von Mess) assumes that the account in 
Diodorus goes back ultimately to P.: that is, according 
to Busolt and Meyer, to Theopompus; according to 
von Mess, to Cratippus. But when they come to 


! XIV. 79.8. 
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discuss those passages they are compelled to leave 
Ephorus out of the account. Ерһогпв, of course, in 
a sense is there, because it is agreed that Diodorus 
followed him ; he must be there, in order that Diodorus 
may follow him ; but, for all practieal purposes, he is 
eliminated. The relations between Diodorus and P. are 
treated precisely as if there were no intermediary. 

In order to complete the proof, it is necessary to turn 
to two other authors, Justin and Polyaenus, who 
present certain extremely remarkable coincidences both 
with P. and with Diodorus. 

In Justin we can point to only a single coincidence, 
but it is sufficiently remarkable. Не is the only other 
author who refers to the mutiny at Caunus, and in the 
passage (VI. 2. 11) in which he alludes to it we have 
an echo of the actual words in Р. : * milites quos praefecti 
regis fraudare stipendio soliti erant' comes sufficiently 
near to dvameodévres 0тб rwwov dtaBadddvTov ws айтоїѕ меу 
ov uéAXovciv 4тобіббуол Tüv шодди тд» бфвАбивуоу 2 One 
must not expect too much of Justin, but for our purpose 
he has one advantage; he is admitted to go back 
ultimately to Ephorus. From Justin to Ephorus is 
a far cry, but even in Justin we can trace a coincidence, 
not only of fact, but of expression. 

With regard to Polyaenus, by far the most exhaustive 
work on the sources of his Strategemata is the article 


1 I may here point out, in support of my argument, that the 
closeness of the correspondence between Diodorus and P. so much 
impressed the Editors, that they ventured to call in question the 
received theory that Ephorus was the source of Diodorus. They 
expressed the opinion that this theory would have to be recon- 
sidered. I mention this, of course, merely in order to show how 
much the Editors themselves were impressed by these startling 
coincidences between Diodorus and P. 

* Hell. Oxyrh. xv. 1. 
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by Melber in the Jahrbücher für Classische Philologie 
(Fleckeisen's), Supplement-Band xiv (1885), pp. 417- 
688. There has been nothing of any importance 
written since its publication, and it has come to be 
treated (e.g. by Busolt) as the authoritative work on 
the subject. The conclusion at which he arrives is that 
the greater part of Book I, the most valuable book, by 
far, of Polyaenus’ work, is derived from Ephorus, and 
that almost all that is valuable in Books II and III is 
also derived from him. In other words, Ephorus is the 
principal authority followed by Polyaenus down to the 
year 356 B.c. The other books, with the exception of 
certain parts of Book VII, being concerned with a period 
later than this date, do not come into the reckoning. 
He thinks that Polyaenus supplemented his extracts 
from Ephorus by a few extracts from Herodotus and 
Thucydides, but that in no case did he use Xenophon. 
He is disposed, somewhat hesitatingly, to assign to 
Theopompus’ Hellenica one set of passages, and one only ; 
that is, those that deal with Clearchus, the Spartan, 
near the beginning of Book II, all of which belong 
to a single year, 402/1. They do not come from 
Xenophon, and he thinks they did not come from 
Ephorus ; therefore, he argues, they came, probably, 
from Theopompus. But with that exception, so far as 
I have been able to discover, there is not a single 
passage in Polyaenus which he assigns to Theopompus ; 
whereas he assigns to Ephorus the greater part, five- 
sixths at least, of all that has any historical value in 
the period covered by him. If Melber's conclusions 
are correct (and there has been general agreement 
hitherto that they are correct), it follows that there is 


` TI. 6. 6-10. 
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a very high degree of probability that any given passage 
of Polyaenus during this period of the history will be 
found to come from Ephorus. Meyer, of course, assumes 
—he is bound to assume—that the sections which 
exhibit correspondences with P. were derived from 
Theopompus, but it is an assumption that no one 
made before the discovery of P., and it is a pure 
assumption. There is not a scrap of evidence in its 
favour, other than the coincidence between Polyaenus 
and P. 

The first passage which I select is from Book I,’ and 
it is a passage of extreme interest. One of the most 
startling discrepancies between P. and Xenophon, as 
well as all other authorities, is to be found in the attribu- 
tion of the mission of Timocrates, not to Tithraustes, 
but to Pharnabazus, and in its being put, not only before 
the overthrow of Tissaphernes, but even before the 
appearance of Tithraustes on the scene? The only 
passage in ancient literature which agrees with this 
statement in P. is this passage in Polyaenus : 

Kóvov QapvaBá(o суннауд» ' AynciMÉov тї» ' Acíav mop- 
бобртов ётєїтє тд» ПеЕрсту xpvaíov терууағ Tois Snpaywyois 
төр тбА\Аєш> тїз EAAá0os, oi Ха бртев пєісоус: Tas патрідаѕ 
екферет Tov трде Aaxedatpovious sróNeuov. of pêv декавбертес 
Әтессау, kal сууёстт móAeuos KopwOiakós: of фё Xmapriázat 
Tüv 'AygaíAaov ёк THs Asias dveka\écavro. 


This, it must be remembered, is a passage which 16 as- 
cribed, and unhesitatingly ascribed, by Melber to Ephorus. 


1 Polyaen. I. 48. 8. 

* This is a certain inference from ii. 2, when compared with 
ii. 5; for (1) the sending of the Persian gold to Greece is mentioned 
before the overthrow of Tissaphernes is narrated ; (2) the sending 
of the gold had clearly been described in P. before the commence- 
ment of our fragment; and (3) Pharnabazus is mentioned in a 
way which implies that it was he who sent the gold. 
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The second passage! relates to the plot against 
Tissaphernes. It is as follows : 

> АртаҒеріте еті Tijv Тисаферуоие otd\AnWw катётєрфеє 
Тібрайсттүу 600 ёттитто\й$ кош(оута, THY меу трде avrov тері 
тод тоХЕроу тод трде тоб” EAAnvas, érirpémrov адтб Ta mávra, 
Tijv Ó6 трде” Apıatov, rows айтду с/ЛДАйВов: perà Тібрадотоу. 
’"Aptaios dvayvovs tiv ётісто\ђи ev КоХосва15 tis Фроуіас 
kae? Тісафёрити as брод Во/Дейсасбал Séov Té те ANa kal 
тері rûv ‘EXAjvev. 6 8 pndev Әтіббиеуов тд меу отротбтебоу 
karéAurev év Уарбесіу, айтдѕ ÔÈ perà Tpiakooíov oyddov 
"Apxddwv kai MiXgaíov афикбивеуов év ' Aptaiov karéAvev: 7dn 
бё тері №отрӧу Еүву тд» дкіудкту drédero. “Ариайов perà 
Tov бератеутфроу a vvaprácas одтбу, кабдєірёаѕ eis ápu&pa£av 
kareppauuévgv adyew Тібрадату торебокеу. 6 02 péxpe pev 
КеХайубу éykareppappévov Йуауеу, €évraü0a дё ёлтотєрфу айтой 
Tv кефоЛіүу ávekópice Вас:№ї. Bacireds бё Етеруге тӯ 
рттрі Паоросйтібі, ў wddiora ёстоудікє: тісасбол Ticapépyny 
еті т) Kopov re\eur?. 

The account, it will be seen, is fuller than the account 
in Diodorus, with the result that the coincidences 
between Polyaenus and P. are even more striking than 
those between Diodorus and P. If you read through 
the account in Polyaenus side by side with the frag- 
mentary lines of P., you will see that these fragments 
suggest that we should find the closest possible corre- 
spondence between the two narratives, if P. were intact. 
Book VII, from which this passage comes, deals with 
страттуђрата Tav BapBápov. Melber had а theory as to this 
book which the coincidence between P. and this passage 
proves to be erroneous. He thought that this passage, 
in common with a great number of other passages in 
this book, was derived from an author who wrote at least 
a century later than Ephorus. He is not, however, very 
confident about his hypothesis, and, as a matter of fact, he 

1 Polyaen. VII. 16. 1. Cf. Diod. XIV. 80. 6-8, and P. viii. 
1, 2 (eol. vii, viii). 
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is disposed to attribute to Ephorus a отратфуциа which 
oceurs à page or two beyond this particular one, and 
relates to the same period. The hypothesis is clearly 
incorrect; it is quite clear that Polyaenus either 
followed Ephorus for this period in Book VII, as he 
followed him elsewhere, or else followed P., whoever 
P. was, if he were not Ephorus. 

The third passage’ which I propose to discuss is one 
in which the closest possible coincidence can be traced, 
not indeed between Polyaenus and P., but between 
Polyaenus and Diodorus. It relates to the dispatch of 
Herippidas to Heraclea, in the year 399. The passage 
is of great importance, because it relates to an event 
which must have been narrated in Book XVIII of 
Ephorus, the very book we are concerned with. As 
the account in Polyaenus occupies no more than seven 
lines, and in Diodorus no more than six, you must not 
expeet too much. What degree of coincidence do we 
find? Here are the parallel accounts. 


Polyaenus II. 21. 

'Hpurmríóas åpikópevos eis 
“НракАЛвеоу Tiv "TTpayivíav, 
cUvayayàv ékkXAngíav, mept- 
стўсаѕ ToUs dT Tas ёктўриёє 
rods Tpaxivious kabisat хор. 
ol меу екйбісал" 6 82 éxéXevoev 
avrovs, тєрї Qv @бікодоі, 
Aaxedaipoviois xKplow úno- 
сүейу, Фо убшибу естіу év TH 
>Утартйтїбї, бебеутав. — етеі 
82 Әтб tov бт/Литдиу бебеутес 
о mudav йЙхбисау, kal 8% 
т@утє$ ёутрёдтсау. 


Aatpévioe 


Diodorus XIV. 88. 4. 

"Еу “НракХеіа 02 Tf ттері 
Tpaxtva ordcews yevopévns, 
“Нрттібау eférenwav Aake- 
катастђсоута Ta 
прёурата. “Ос mapayevópe- 
vos els’ НракХвау,суутүс үсу 
els &kkAynolav та т\б, kai 
тєр ттїта$ év Tots бтг\о{$, 
cvvéAafe той altiouvs, xai 
TüvTas dveihev, dvras тері 
пєутакосіооѕ. 


1 Polyaen. П. 21; Diod. XIV. 88. 4. 
* It is narrated by Diodorus immediately after the campaign of 


Thibron. 


1624 
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I сап hardly conceive of a correspondence that could be 
closer. It is quite clear that here, as in the other two 
passages, we are compelled to choose between two 
alternative hypotheses. One hypothesis is simplicity 
itself. The correspondence between Diodorus and P. 
is explained by the fact that Diodorus was excerpting 
Ephorus, and Ephorus is P.; the correspondence 
between Diodorus and Polyaenus is to be explained by 
the fact that both were following one and the same 
authority, and that authority was Ephorus; and the 
correspondence between Polyaenus and P. is to be 
explained by the fact that Polyaenus was, at one and 
the same time, excerpting Ephorus and P. What is 
the other alternative? To assume that both Ephorus 
and Polyaenus excerpted P., P. being Theopompus, or 
anybody else you please; that they not only selected 
the same incidents, but that they preserved precisely 
the same phrases; and the work was done so mechani- 
cally that even in Diodorus, at third hand, the very 
phrases used by P. can clearly be detected. 

Was this, as a matter of fact, the way in which 
Ephorus worked? That is a question which, I think, 
can be answered by turning to certain passages in Book 
VIII of Thucydides, and to the corresponding narratives 
in Diodorus. Schwartz has maintained that Ephorus 
work may be divided into two clearly defined parts : the 
first part in which he was following Thucydides (and, of 
course, Herodotus before him), and following him very 
closely ; and the second part which begins where Thucy- 


* I must confess that the grave discrepancies which Meyer 
detects appear to me to be quite imaginary: e.g. oi Трауйло in the 
опе, а стат among the Tpaxivo in the other. The excessively 
compressed character of both versions must be taken into 
account. 
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dides ends. In regard to this second part, Schwartz, 
writing in 1907, a year before the Papyrus was published, 
says, ‘Itis wholly inconceivable that Ephorus could have 
followed any other authority for this later period, either 
to the same extent, or in the same manner, as he followed 
Thucydides for the earlier period.’ With that verdict I 
have no quarrel; where I venture to differ from him is asto 
the point at which we are todraw the line. The real line 
of division occurs, not at the end of Book VIII of Thucy- 
dides, as he assumes, but at the end of Book VII. This 
is a conclusion which follows from a comparison of two 
passages in Diodorus and Thucydides. The passages 
which we can|compare relate to the battle of Oropus, 
just before the fall of the Four Hundred, and the battle 
of Cynossema. In Diodorus’ account of the battle of 
Oropus (it is a very brief account ; only two or three 
lines) what is insisted upon is the dissension between 
the two Athenian commanders, Of that there is nothing 
in Thucydides; and necessarily so, because he mentions 
only one commander. Clearly then the account in 
Ephorus was widely different from the account in Thucy- 
dides. In regard to the battle of Cynossema, we must 
distinguish between the antecedents and consequents of 
the battle and the battle itself. The antecedents and 
consequents present a general resemblance to the narra- 
tive of Thucydides, except that in the antecedents there 
are some serious discrepancies from Thucydides. Not 
only is the part played by Tissaphernes in Thucydides 
attributed to Pharnabazus (that is common to all this 
part of Diodorus’ narrative ?), but in Diodorus there is 


! Thucyd. VIII. 95; cf. Diod. XIII. 86. 3, 4. Thucyd. VIII. 
108-5; ef. Diod. XIII. 89, 40. 
* The blunder may be Diodorus’ own. 
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mention of а squadron dispatched to Rhodes under 
Dorieus about which Thucydides says nothing, and the 
positions assigned to the divisions of Thrasyllus and 
Thrasybulus are reversed. In the account of the battle 
itself, however, there is no resemblance between the 
version of Diodorus and the version of Thucydides. 
The central feature in Diodorus’ narrative is the current 
between Sestos and Abydos; in Thucydides, it is the 
promontory of Cynossema. In Diodorus, all turns 
upon the skill of the Athenian куВєриўта, and the 
victory is determined by the sudden appearance round 
a headland of an Athenian reinforcement of twenty-five 
vessels. Thucydides knows nothing of this reinforce- 
ment, or of the skill of the Athenian кәЙерудта, Не 
attributes the victory to the disorganization of the 
Peloponnesian fleet, the result of their initial success. 
Thus we see that, even in a period that falls within 
the compass of Thucydides work, Ephorus departed 
entirely from the version of his main authority in his 
description of the only two battles by which we can 
judge him ; the only two, that is, which are narrated 
by Diodorus between the Sicilian expedition and the 
point at which Thucydides breaks off Yet we are 
asked to believe that, when Ephorus is following, 
not the master Thucydides, but the hypotheti- 
cal disciple Theopompus, and when he is describ- 
ing military operations, he followed the disciple 
so servilely, and so mechanically, that the very 
expressions used by Theopompus can still be de- 
tected in the meagre epitome of Diodorus! And here 
we cannot fall back on the hypothesis that Ephorus 
‚ is dependent on Theopompus. The latter’s starting- 
point .excludes Cynossema, as well as Oropus, from 
his Hellenica. The evidence of Diodorus on this 
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point is, it is true, contradictory. On the one hand, 
he states that Xenophon and Theopompus began where 
Thucydides left off (Eevojàv 8% xal Oeómoumos d$ dv 
dméAure Oovxvdidns Tv dpxiv тетпоіцута)-а statement 
which is absolutely accurate as regards. the Hellenics of 
Xenophon ; on the other, he gives the battle of Cynos- 
sema as the point at which Theopompus narrative 
commenced: ó d cvyypadeds ойтоѕ zjpkra. реу amd тїз тері 
Kurds ойна vavpayxias, eis ñv Oovkvó(óns karé\nğe tiv трау- 
paretav. The key is supplied by the anonymous author 
of a life of Thucydides,’ who tells us that Thucydides 
stopped at the battle of Cynossema, and left it to 
Xenophon and Theopompus to narrate the rest of the 
War: rà & pera табта érépos ypdpew котӘмте, Жєофф@ут! 
каї Өвотбито" єісі 0ê kal ai épeEns páxar ойтє yàp тї» 
беутерау vavpaxíav Tv тері Kuvis ойна, iv Өебтортов 
eimev, ore Thy тері Kigicov..., oüre тфу év Арушуобсайв 
vavuaxíav . .. ore ... тї» év Ауд morapois vavpaxíav, 
The battle of Cynossema which formed Theopompus’ 
starting-point was not the battle described by Thucy- 
dides ; it was a second battle of Cynossema. This 
second battle can only be the engagement (or rather, 
engagements), narrated in the barest outline at the 
beginning of Xenophon’s Hellenics, which we аге 
accustomed to call the battle of Abydos. The promon- 
tory of Cynossema may well have played a part in 
a series of operations which extended from Sestos 
and Abydos to Madytus and Rhoeteum. That it 
played an important part in Theopompus’ version is 
clear; it is equally clear that it played no part in 
that of Ephorus:* Yet Ephorus version of Abydos 
1 XIII. 42. 5. * XIV. 84. 7. 


5 Anonymus, Vita Thucydid.5(= Tepai fr. 6 (d), G. and H.). 
* Diodorus XIII. 45, 46. 
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diverges from Xenophon's as widely as his version 
of Cynossema from that of Thucydides. А conclusion 
follows which is of first-class importance in its bearing 
on the general question of the relation of Ephorus 
to Theopompus.  Ephorus, at any rate in his narrative 
of battles, is capable of producing a version which 
differs completely from that given by Thucydides or 
Xenophon, and yet is entirely independent of any 
material supplied by Theopompus. His source may 
have been the inner consciousness; it was not the 
inner consciousness of Theopompus. Ephorus was not 
the intermediary between Theopompus and Diodorus. 
Of the other arguments in favour of Ephorus, I pro- 
pose to discuss first the argument from style. This is 
an argument which need not detain us long, not because 
it is unimportant (on the contrary, its force is almost 
overwhelming, when once the initial obstacles to the 
identification of Ephorus with P. have been cleared 
away), but because it is unnecessary to say much about 
it, since its force would be admitted by all. Schwartz, 
in his article in Hermes, admits that the style of P. 
is so unlike all that he had imagined the style of 
Theopompus to be, that he was compelled to hesitate 
for a long while, before he could accept the identification 
of P. with Theopompus. But the style of P. is precisely | 
what we all imagined the style of Ephorus would be, 
were he ever recovered. Schwartz,? writing in 1907, 
the year before the publication of the Papyrus, insists 
on *der monotone Fluss seiner Erzáhlung'; a verdict 
on Ephorus which recalls the verdict passed by the 
Editors on P.: *the monotonous style of the author 


1 * Die Zeit des Ephoros, Hermes, xliv (1909). 
2 In the article Ephoros in Pauly-W issowa's Keal-Encyclopádie. 
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is seldom stirred to a little life.’  Busolt writing 
years before the discovery of P., describes Ephorus as 
‘nüchtern, ohne Leidenschaft und wahre Phantasie '; 
while of his style he says, ‘seine Sprache ist kraft- 
los und ohne Schwung, and ‘ Mattigkeit’ its char- 
acteristic. It is clear that the Editors would be 
prepared to accept these phrases as applicable to P., 
whose style they admit to be ‘lifeless and verbose’. 
I myself have elsewhere ventured to say that dullness 
is the note of our author's style. One or two special 
considerations may be advanced in support of this 
general position.  'Axpaíjwiv? as an argument for 
Ерһогая, may fairly be set against Kaprmaceós, as an 
argument for Theopompus; for it may be inferred 
with certainty from Stephanus of Byzantium,’ on the 
опе hand, that Ephorus used the form 'Акраіфиоу in 
place of the usual ’Axpafpiov, and, on the other, that 
Theopompus used the plural form rà ’ Arpatpvıa. The 
occurrence in P. of the Ephorean form is as decisive 
against the claims of Theopompus as any argument of 
this kind can be ; if Theopompus habitually called the 
place rê `Акраѓфиа, he cannot have written. chapter xi 
of P. It is not, of course, decisive in favour of Ephorus, 
because the form ’Axpaipviov may have been employed 
by Cratippus or by other writers; it is, however, 
extremely strong evidence in his favour. Secondly, 
I would call attention to two phrases which occur in 
the description of the proceedings of Demaenetus, at 
the very beginning of the Papyrus. Не is said to have 
acted [od perà тӯѕ Tob] 8ўроу yvdpuns, and kowecápevo[s еу) 
аторріто тӯ BovAg. The first phrase finds a parallel 

! Griechische Geschichte, Bd. i, p. 157 (2nd ed.). 

* Klio, viii, з Hell. Oxyrh. xi. 8. 

* Hell. Oxyrh. xv. 1. 5 "Axpoudia, mós Bowrías. 
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in two passages in Diodorus! Тһе first of these 
relates to the Athenian general Chabrias, who is 
said to have accepted the command of the Egyptian 
army dvev rs той Ó/uov yvduns. The second refers 
to Sphodrias, who is stated to have been persuaded by - 
Cleombrotus to attempt his raid dvev ris yvéuns тӛу 
é$ópov. То the second phrase there are also two paral-. 
lels? The first refers to the rebuilding of the walls of 
Athens; it is said of Themistocles that еу droppyras тӯ 
Bou\f mpoeimev, In the second passage the Athenians 
are represented as inviting "Themistocles еу аторрўтоіѕ 
вітеіу тр Bovdg rà Sedoypéva, I should not insist so much 
on the actual verbal coincidences, which may doubtless 
be paralleled elsewhere, as on the combination of the 
verbal coincidence with the coincidence in the situation. 
It is clear, both that the situation described at the 
commencement of P. is the sort of situation that 
appealed to the mind of Ephorus, and that it is 
described in a phraseology that is characteristic of 
his style. · 

I pass to another argument in favour of дь identi&- 
cation of P. with Ephorus, an argument based upon the 
interests which are indicated in P., and upon the special 
kind of knowledge disclosed in his narrative. There 
are three features which can hardly fail to strike us: 
the interest evinced in the affairs of Boeotia and Central 
Greece ; the intimate knowledge of Asia Minor; and 
the equally intimate knowledge of the proceedings of 
Conon and his fleet. First, as to Boeotia and Central 
Greece. A hundred and forty lines, or one-fifth of the 
total,is given up to Boeotia and Phocis, and the account 
displays, or professes to display, an intimate knowledge, 


' XV. 89. 8 XV. 29. 5. ? XI. 89. 5; XI. 42. 5. 
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both of the politics of those states, and of the topo- 
graphy of the region. Secondly, as to Asia Minor. 
Whether we regard the account of the second campaign 
of Agesilaus (in the autumn of 395) as authentic or not, 
no one can question either the fullness, or the excel- 
lence, of the topographical detail. And as to the third 
point, the intimate knowledge of the proceedings of 
Conon and his fleet, that is perhaps the most salient 
feature in the fragment. What is the bearing of all 
this upon the claims of Ephorus ? 

An interest in Boeotia has long been recognized as 
one of the characteristics of his work.? It is revealed 
both in direct quotations from Ephorus, and by passages 
in Diodorus ; it may also be detected in additions which 
are found in Diodorus to the parallel narratives in 
Thucydides and Xenophon. One of the best examples 
is a very important passage in Book XI of Diodorus,’ 
which treats of the reorganization of the Boeotian League 
by the Spartans, and of the battle of Tanagra. Diodorus 
devotes four or five chapters to events which occupy 
a few lines in Thucydides, and imparts in these chapters 
much important information. So too, in his account of the 
battle of Delium,* Diodorus, while closely following the 
narrative of Thucydides, makes two notable additions 
to it. The first is the mention of the dvdpes етіХектов 
rpiaKógtot, of ђуіоҳог каї mapaBdrat Kadodpevor, who fought 
in the front of the Boeotian line; and the second is 
a fairly full description of the use to which the Thebans 
put their share of the spoils. Again, in connexion 


1 Meyer (Theopomps Hellenika, p. 90) is clear that P. is following 
in his account of things Boeotian, ‘eine sehr detaillirte lokale 
Quelle’. 

2 Cf. Busolt, Griechische Geschichte, Bd. i, p. 158 (2nd ed.). 

3 XI. 79-88. 2224 XII. 69, 70. 
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with the account of the shipwreck of a Peloponnesian 
squadron of 50 vessels off Mount Athos in the year 411, 
Diodorus? quotes (from Ephorus, by name) an éríypaupa 
on an åváðņpa, which had been dedicated at the temple 
at Coronea by the twelve who alone survived out of the 
entire fleet. In this passage Ephorus' name is attested. 
Another instance may be found in the description 
in Diodorus? of the building of a bridge across the 
Euripus by the Boeotians in the year 410, after the 
revolt of Euboea, in order to connect Euboea with 
Boeotia. A comparison of the account in Diodorus 
with Fragment 67 of Ephorus (a very lengthy and 
important fragment which we owe to Strabo) attests 
Ephorus for this passage also. Once more, in his 
description of theunsuccessfulattack of Agis upon Athens 
in the year 408, Diodorus tells us that the Thebans 
sent 900 men to the aid of Agis, and he dwells on their 
ambition not to come short of the glories of Delium. 
Neither of these details is in the parallel account in 
Xenophon. Similarly, in his account of the battle of 
Arginusae, the part played by the Boeotians, on the 
Spartan left, is insisted on. This is not only not in 
Xenophon's account, but it is irreconcilable with it. 
Lastly, in the account of the rebuilding of the walls of 
Athens by Conon, it is stated that the Thebans sent 
500 rexvirei* to aid in the work. These passages and 
many more might be adduced ; I am taking only the 
most conspicuous examples. They prove to the hilt 
Ephorus interest in things Boeotian. 

It would be a great mistake, however, to infer from 
this that Ephorus was a blind partisan of the Theban 


1 XIII. 41. 8. * XIII. 47. 8-5. 
° XIII. 72. 8-9. * XIV OE. 
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cause. The long passage quoted by Strabo, which is 
so commonly adduced as proving the Boeotian sympa- 
thies of Ephorus, proves nothing of the kind. It 
proves his interest in the country, and his intimate 
knowledge of it; it proves also his enthusiasm for 
its hero; but it proves that his enthusiasm was 
centred, not on Thebes, but on Epaminondas. He 
blames the Thebans because the only éperá for which 
they cared was military 4рет, and because they were 
indifferent to maiðeía and Абуов; he asserts that 
their greatness was solely due to their great men, and 
that their hegemony passed away immediately on the 
death of Epaminondas? Surely, a blind partisan of the 
Theban cause could, with a fair show of reason, have 
extended the Theban hegemony for some years after 
the battle of Mantinea. Again, in the passage in 
Book XI of Diodorus? to which I have just referred, 
the general tenor of the narrative is more favourable 
to the Athenian cause than the account in Thucydides. 
If any bias is to be detected there, it is an anti-Boeotian 
bias* No weight can, therefore, be attached to the 
argument advanced by Meyer, and by other supporters 
of the claims of Theopompus, that the account of the 
outbreak of the war between Thebes and Phocis in P.5 
cannot be from the pen of Ephorus, on the ground that 
it is less unfavourable to the Spartan cause than the 
parallel narrative in Xenophon. It is, of course, true 
that Xenophon represents the Spartans as eager for an 

* Ephorus, Fragm. 67. 

? TeAevrjcavros yàp éke(vov Tiv ?уемоуйбау атоВаЛейу є0005 тоз 
@nBaiovs. A comparison with Diod. XV. 79. 2 (ейбеое xai rà тоу 
OnBaiwy трбурата. Tjj rovrov TeAevTH avvoméÜavev) proves that the 
reference is to the period which immediately followed Mantinea. 


> XI. 81-88. * e.g. 82. 1 and 4. 
5 Hell, Oxyrh. xiii. 4. 
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excuse to attack Thebes, whereas P.’s version is to the 
effect that, when the Phocians reported to the Spartans 
that the Thebans had espoused the cause of the Locrians, 
the Spartans at first did not believe the news, and con- 
tented themselves with inviting the Thebans to submit 
the question to arbitration; but the fact has no bearing on 
the question of authorship, unless we assume a Theban bias 
on the part of Ephorus which certainly cannot be proved. 

The interest in the affairs of the minor states of 
Central Greece, which is so marked a feature in P. | 
can be traced, not less evidently, in Ephorus. There 
are five references in Diodorus to Phocis and Locris in 
a period of less than forty years! It is true that four 
of the five are to be found in Thucydides, but it is 
Significant that where so much that is important in 
Thucydides is omitted in Diodorus, these references to 
facts which are far from important not only find a place 
in his narrative, but are described in greater detail. 
What is still more to the point is the special reference 
in two of these passages? to the region round Mount 
Parnassus. In both he is closely following Thucydides, 
but there is à touch in Diodorus which is wanting in 
Thucydides; that touch is the mention of Parnassus. 
The first passage relates to the Spartan expedition into 
Doris 1n the year 457, in order to champion the cause 
of the Dorians against the Phocians ;. the . expedition 
that led ultimately to the battle of Tanagra. Diodorus 
there describes the Dorians as oikobvras тб\є$ трєїѕ . . . 
keuuévas rû Tov Adgor тд» дуона(биеуоу/ Iapvassóv. In the 
other passage, after describing Myronides’ reduction of 
Locris after the battle of Oenophyta, he adds évégaAev 

* Diod. XI. 79. 4; 88. 2; XII. 42.4; 59. 2; 80. 4. The period 


is that from 457 to 418. 
5 KL 790 ; XI. 88. 
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els rv IIapvacíav. Опе of the most striking passages in 
P. is the description! of the raids and reprisals carried 
on amongst the shepherds who pastured their flocks on 
the debatable territory (4ифеВцтфсвциов хфра) on the 
slopes of Mount Parnassus. The passage betrays 
unmistakably the author's interest in this region. But 
the case is strongest with regard to the Spartan colony 
of Heraclea. There are at least four mentions of the 
affairs of Heraclea in Diodorus,? and on the occasion of 
its foundation it is asserted to have been intended as 
а иуріаубров méAts—an assertion which certainly derives 
no countenance from the narrative in Thucydides, 
and is improbable in itself. This interest shown by 
Ephorus in Heraclea affords a striking confirmation of 
the contention already advanced, that the passage in 
Polyaenus, relating to the intervention of Herippidas 
in the affairs of Heraclea, came from Ephorus, and not 
from Theopompus. It is extremely improbable that 
Theopompus should have displayed a similar interest 
in the affairs of so petty a town as Heraclea. In 
regard to Asia Minor, who would be more likely to 
possess an intimate knowledge of Western Asia Minor 
than Ephorus of Cyme? This is, perhaps, not an argu- 
ment against Theopompus, for Theopompus was a 
native of Chios. For all that, the knowledge which we 
find in P. is just the kind of knowledge which we 
should expect to find in Ephorus. Lastly, with regard 
to Conon and the naval warfare Meyer makes a 
significant admission. He concedes that in this part of 
the narrative, which is here so singularly full of detail, 
there is no hint or trace of the author's having availed 
: himself of any Spartan ‘source’; his information seems 


1 Hell. Oxyrh. xiii. 8. 
* Diod. XII. 59. 5; 77. 4; ХІУ. 88. 4; 82. 6. 
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to have come entirely from the Athenian side. That is 
not quite what we should expect from Theopompus—the 
bitter enemy of Athens, the panegyrist of Agesilaus. 
But it is precisely what we should expect in Ephorus. 
I see no reason to doubt the unanimous tradition of 
antiquity that Ephorus was the pupil of Isocrates, 
though Schwartz thinks it had its origin in the mere 
fact that Ephorus and Isocrates were so obviously kindred 
spirits. And if the tradition is true, the natural link 
between Ephorus and Conon would be found in Isocrates, 
the intimate friend of Conon’s son, Timotheus. You 
need only turn to Oration XV, or to the letter to 
Timotheus, to find evidence of the interest which 
Isocrates displayed both in the father and the son. Thus 
the hypothesis which identifies Ephorus with P. explains 
what is one of the most striking features in the latter's 
narrative. 


LECTURE IV 
THE CASE AGAINST EPHORUS EXAMINED 


In the last lecture I endeavoured to establish the 
case for Ephorus by the aid of three arguments: the 
argument from coincidence, the argument from style, 
and the argument from the similarity of the interests 
evinced, and of the knowledge shown, by the two 
authors. In the present lecture I propose to discuss 
some of the arguments that have been advanced against 
the identification of P. with Ephorus. The first argu- 
ments which I shall consider are those which have been 
advanced by Laqueur and by Niese; by Laqueur with 
regard both to the трооїша of Ephorus and his date, and 
by Niese with regard to his date. 

Laqueur's. argument as to the mpooípia may be sum- 
marized as follows. We know from Diodorus! that 
Ephorus prefixed a троойшоу to each book : Diodorus 
also prefixes а pooíuiov to each of his extant books. 
When, however, we turn to the троойша of Diodorus, 
we are at once struck with a marked difference among 
them. The first three? conform to a common type. 
Each of them consists of two parts ; firstly, of a rather 
full recapitulation of the results arrived at in the 
previous book ; secondly, of a very brief indication of 
the contents of the book which it serves to introduce. 
This form of mpoo(uor is entirely in accordance with the 
praetice of the age of Diodorus. In other historians of 


' Diod. XVI. 76. 5; an excerpt from his Dictionary of Dates. 
? Diod. I. 42 ; II. 1. 1-8; III. 1. 
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the period we either find no троофшоу at all, as in 
Tacitus, or else we find a троойшоу of this type, as in 
Josephus. When, however, we pass to Book IV, we 
find, from this book onwards, a mpooípov of an entirely 
different type. It begins with a reflection of a general 
character; sometimes it is a moral reflection (as a rule, 
а singularly trite one) ; sometimes it is a generalization 
respecting historical method. This type of ттроо!шо> is 
not to be paralleled in any writer of the age of 
Diodorus ; indeed, it is difficult to find a parallel to it 
in any extant writer. 16 is Laqueur's contention that 
the mpootuia of this latter type, the троойша from Book 
IV to Book XVI, are adapted (i.e. borrowed, in part) 
from the трооцша of Ephorus. If this position could be 
established, we might conceivably hope to find in these 
троойша of Diodorus an indication, both of the method 
of Ephorus, and of the compass of each particular book. 

His case is based on these pieces of evidence. Firstly, 
the change occurs exactly at the point at which Diodorus 
took Ephorus as his guide, i.e. the beginning of Book ТҮ; 
the first three books deal with subjects which were not 
included in the scope of Ephorus’ work. Secondly, an 
examination of the прооша of the four last books 
(XVII to XX), where ex hypothesi Diodorus could not 
have Ephorus as his guide, because Ephorus' work, on 
any theory, did not reach beyond the year 341,' reveals 
to us the desperate straits to which he was reduced 
when he had to compose for himself a mpooíutov of this 
type; in other words, when he was compelled to 
formulate some general proposition. Lastly, in most of 
the троойфша--іп all, that is, which do not deal with 
historical method—the subject is presented, not in its 


1 Book XVI ends with the death of Philip (396 в.с.). 
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historical aspect, but in its rhetorical aspect, under the 
categories of Wéyos or émiríugo:s, and Graves, These 
categories аге a commonplace of the school of Isocrates; 
and the link between Diodorus and Isocrates is clearly | 
to be found in Ephorus.! 

I think there сап be no question that Laqueur .has 
proved his case, in the sense that he has proved that 
that portion of a троойиоу which contains a generaliza- 
tion of some sort or other is borrowed from Ephorus. 
There is, however, but one instance in Diodorus in 
which we have before us the whole of a mpooipiov of 
Ephorus; namely, the троошо> to Book XV. The difficulty 
that must occur to every one, when an attempt is made 
to apply Laqueurs hypothesis to any individual case, 
lies in the fact that a book of Diodorus never corre- 
sponds to a book of Ephoras, What Diodorus described 
in one book, Ephorus described in two or three; con- 
sequently, no one mpootutov of Ephorus could fit precisely 
any one book of Diodorus, for the simple reason that 
there could not be the same subject-matter. In the 
трооцшоу to Book XV this difficulty was easily sur- 
mounted. The трооїшо» to that book must have been the 
трооїшо> to the book of Ephorus, probably Book XXII, ` 
in which he described the battle of Leuctra. Diodorus 
included both Leuctra and Mantinea in Book XV; but, 
by dragging in at the end a reference to Mantinea, he 
succeeds in making а троойшоу which was intended for 
Leuctra only do duty for a book which includes both 
Leuctra and Mantinea. Elsewhere it is evident, at the 
first glance, that there is not only much in these троофша 
that Diodorus can have written, but much that Ephorus 


1 Of, Isocrates, Panegyricus, 58-55, and 57, 58; and Diodorus 
XV. 1. 1-2. 
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cannot have written. Take the троофшоу to Book XII 
of Diodorus; a book which covers the period from 450 
to 416. The трооцшоу starts with a sufficiently trite 
moral reflection, on the dvaua\ta of human affairs—the 
changes and chances of this mortal life. That dvepaMa 
is illustrated by the reverse of Xerxes and by the rise of 
Athens to greatness; not, perhaps, a peculiarly appro- 
priate introduction to a book which begins after the 
greatest period of Athenian achievement. The moral 
is further enforced by examples from the history of the 
fifty years that elapsed between the Persian and Pelo- 
ponnesian Wars. Among the heroes of this period 
there is found Miltiades, anid among the glories of this 
age there are reckoned the philosophies of Plato and 
Aristotle. Similarly, in the троошоу to Book XIV, 
which is the one for which the next best case can be 
made out (the first two sections of chapter 1 may very 
well come from Ephorus), Diodorus illustrates his moral 
—that those who are in high places should avoid mis- 
deeds, because it is impossible for their evil doing to 
pass unnoticed—by the examples of the Thirty Tyrants 
at Athens, the Spartan dpxî after the end of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War, and the tyranny of Dionysius, Yet if 
anything is certain, it is this, that no book of Ephorus 
included at one and the same time the Thirty Tyrants, 
the Spartan арх), and the reign of Dionysius. With 
regard to the трооѓша of the other books,! the most that 
can be said is that a few fragments of Ephorus may be 
found embedded in the rubble of Diodorus. If we except 
Book XV, we cannot say, in the case of any one of the 


* Laqueur regards the rpoouov of Book XI as a forgery. In this 
he is certainly correct, The троойшоу of Book XIII is a puzzle, for 
itis a polemic against zpooiua. І am not convinced by Laqueur's 
explanation. 
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троойша in Diodorus, to what it was а трооцшоғ in Ephorus, 
It is consequently impossible either to argue from the 
трооїша of Diodorus to the historical method of Ephorus, 
or to determine in what sense he wrote xarà yévos ; still 
less is any certainty attainable as to the compass of any 
given book, One would have thought that it was quite 
certain that Ephorus must have described the Sicilian 
expedition in a single book, and that to that book he 
must have prefixed a suitable трооёшо>; but the book in 
Diodorus which opens with the history of the Sicilian 
expedition is the very book to which he has prefixed the 
трооцшоу which is a polemic against the use of mpoofua, 
Laqueur may have proved his case as to the Ephorean 
origin of the троойша in Diodorus, and he may have 
proved it up to the hilt ; his arguments leave the ques- 
tion of authorship—of the identification of P. with 
Ephorus—unaffected. рч 

We come now to the arguments against the identifi- 
eation of Р. with Ephorus which are based upon the 
supposed date of the latter’s work. It is, of course, 
evident that there is the closest possible connexion 
between the question of authorship and the question of 
date. The arguments which I advanced in my article 
in Klio, in support of the position that P. must 
have been composed before the year 356, have been 
accepted as conclusive in a good many quarters; and 
they have been reinforced by Judeich, who contends 
that the description which is given in P.' of the 
niggardly policy of Persia towards the Greek mercen- 
aries was only true of the reign of Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
since a new era in Persian policy opened with the 
accession of Ochus, the next king, in 358, Can we 


» Hell. Oxyrh. xiv. 2. 
F 2 
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harmonize this date for P. with any date that can 
PUMA be assigned for the composition of Ерһогия” 
work? ` 

It is maintained by Niese and Laqueur that Ephorus' 
work was not published until after the death of 
Alexander; a date which would clearly be fatal to any 
identification of P. with Ephorus. The arguments 
which they have advanced are partly direct, and partly 
indirect. The direct arguments are based upon two 
quotations from Ephorus, one of which appears to 
require a date later than the victories of Alexander, 
and the other a date later than his death. The first 
of these quotations comes from a passage in Tertullian, 
in which Ephorus is given as the authority for a 
dream of Philip's, before the birth of Alexander, which 
foretold the future greatness of his son. The dream 
is obviously a vaticinium post eventum, and the story 
could not have originated until Alexander had become 
famous. The second piece of direct evidence is found 
in a passage in Clement of Alexandria,‘ in which it is 
stated that the interval between the Return of the 
Heraclidae and Alexander’s crossing into Asia was 
given by Ephorus as 735 years. Quite clearly, this 
statement of Ephorus must have occurred at the 
beginning of his work, his starting-point being the 
Return of the Heraclidae, and Alexander’s crossing into 
Asia could not have been generally recognized as an 


. ! Meyer, it need hardly be remarked, does not admit the force 
of my argument. He puts the composition of P. between 356 
and 846. < 

?.de Anima, 46; Müller's F. H. G., vol. iv, p. 642, Addenda 
to Ерһогив, 150 (а). 

з The dream is also referred to in Plutarch. Рік, Alexander, 
ch. 2. 

* Clemens Alexan., Эбен, I. 21; р. 408 of Potter’s edition. 
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historical era until after his death. Hence it seems in- 
evitably to follow that even the earliest books of Ephorus 
were not published until after Alexander's death. 
These passages, however, are not nearly so conclusive 
as they may appear at first sight. The dream to which 
Tertullian refers must have been recorded in Book XXX, 
if Schwartz's view of its contents, which will presently 
be discussed, is correct’; i.e. in Demophilus’ continua- 
tion of his father’s work. Hence it has no bearing on 
the date of Ephorus’ work. The passage in Clement 
of Alexandria is not free from difficulty. His actual 
statement is that the interval between the Return of 
the Heraclidae and Alexander's crossing into Asia, in 
the archonship of Epaenetus (335/4), is differently given 
by five different historians, whom he enumerates— 
Phanias, Ephorus, Timaeus, Clitarchus, Eratosthenes.* 
That all five of these historians should have reckoned 
the Return of the Heraclidae from one and the same 
era, the 2:4Вас:ѕ of Alexander, is not very probable ; it 
certainly looks as if, at any rate in the case of some of 
them, the interval had been reckoned from some other 
era, and as if the figures given by Clement were the 
result of calculation. However that may be, the figure 
given by Clement as Ephorus' reckoning is irrecon- 
eilable with the figure which Diodorus found in his 
chronological authority, who stated that Ephorus, start- 


! Alexander was born in the autumn of 356(Arrian, Anabasis, VII. 
28. 1); i.e. in the Attic year 356/5. According to Schwartz, Book 
XXIX, the last from Ephorus' own hand, ended with the year 
857/6. 
` * ûrê rovrov (i.e. the Return of the Heraclidae) èm Е?а/уетоу 
dpxovra, ёф ой daow 'AAéfavópov eis rjv ‘Aciav бау уа, és piv 
Pavias, Еті) еттакбоча бекдтеуте, ws 62 "Edopos, ёттакбоца трїйкоута 
теуте, ûs дё Tíuaiwos ка КАєітарҳоѕ, дктакбоча eixos, ds 8ё "Ератосбеуі, 
ќттакдста <Вбомлкоута тёссара. ! 
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ing from the Return of the Heraclidae, included in his 
work about 750 years, down to the siege of Perinthus 
(341/40).! If this statement, therefore, is correct, 
Ephorus should have reckoned 756 years, and not 735, 
from the Return of the Heraclidae to Alexander's 
8:4Васиѕ. Clement may be a good authority, but 
Diodorus’ chronological source is a still better one. 
The statements which Diodorus derives from it can be 
shown to be correct in the great majority of instances ; 
in particular, the statements about historians and the 
compass of their works are invariably correct. At any 
rate, we аге at liberty for the moment to presume that 
the statement in Diodorus is as likely to be correct as 
the statement in Clement. And it will presently be 
seen that the statement in Diodorus is certainly correct, 
and that consequently the statement in Clement is 
certainly incorrect. 

The indirect arguments are connected with one of 
the most famous problems of Greek historiography, 
the problem of harmonizing two statements in Book 
XVI of Diodorus? both of which are derived from 
his chronological authority. In the first passage it is 
stated that Demophilus, the son of Ephorus, composed 
a history of the Sacred War, which had been omitted 
by his father, and that he took as his starting-point the 
seizure of the temple at Delphi by Philomelus : 


Tûv 8% cvyypadéev Anpédiros piv б "Ефӛроу той істо- 

2 es \ z СР 2 , 
ріоурбфои vids tov тароХевфбеута móAeuov ®тд той татрб$, 
ovopacbévra Фё iepóv, cuvreraypévos еутеббеу ђркта: amd Tis 
катаМўео$ тоб еу Ae\poîs epo xai Tihs avAncews тоб 
раутєіоо отд ФіХоифХоу той Фокёюѕ · éyévero dé б тбХеров 


1 Diod. XVI. 76. 5 xpóvov бё mepiéAa[de ету oxedov ee’ 
kai пєут)коута. | 


2 Diod. XVI. 14. 8; XVI. 76. 5. 
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obros črn evdexa, ews тїз POopas Trav Staverpapévov та lepa 
хрйиата. 

In the second passage, under the year 341/40, the 
archonship of Nicomachus, he states that Ephorus 
brought down his history to the siege of Perinthus ; 
that it consisted of thirty books, and covered a period 
of 750 years, reckoned from the Return of the 
Heraclidae : 

Тау 8 соуурафеоу "Ефороѕ реу ó Kupaios Tv історіау 
évOdde катёстрофєу cis Tijv Пері/бо/ moMopkíav* Tepwe(Ande 
02 тў урафй трафвв tds тє rà» 'EAM$jvov xai Bapfápwv, 
dofíuevos amd тїз тау 'HpoakAeidàv кабббои.  xpóvov 6% 


mepiéAafle сүедӛу érüv émrakoaíov kai mevrüjkovra, kai B(8Xovs 
yéypape Tpidkovra, троойшоу ёк@тт) тробеі5, 


A passage in Athenaeus ! renders it certain that the 
work of Demophilus was reckoned as the thirtieth book 
of Ephorus ; i.e. that twenty-nine books only were 
from the pen of Ephorus himself. Two explanations, 
and two only, are possible. The first is that Ephorus 
carried his work down to the siege of Perinthus, in 
341/40, but that he had omitted the Sacred War from 
his narrative, and the omission was supplied by his son 
Demophilus. This is the explanation given by Niese 
and Laqueur.? The other explanation, that given by 
Schwartz, is that Ephorus carried his narrative down to 
the seizure of the Delphic temple by Philomelus in the 
year 357/6, and that Demophilus’ thirtieth book was 
a continuation of Ephorus’ work, from the outbreak of 
the Sacred War to the siege of Perinthus. 


* Athenaeus, VI. 282 D (= Ephorus, Fragm. 155) “Ефороѕ ў 
Anpodrros 6 vids афто? èv rjj тракосту тоу Історифу тері ToU еу А«Афо 
iepov A€ywv pyoiv. 

* Busolt's view is substantially the same: Griech. Gesch. Bd. i, 
pp. 155-6 (2nd ed.). 
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Laqueur? bases his case upon thefollowing arguments. 
Firstly, Diodorus words clearly imply that Demo- 
philus work was confined to a history of the Sacred 
War; тбу mapaXeÓévra móXegov implies an omission, 
not a continuation, and the omission which he supplied 
was the narrative of the War. Secondly, the supple- 
mentary clause in the passage in Diodorus—éyévero de 
б TóAeuos obros ern &vdexa—can only come from his 
chronological source, and must therefore indicate the 
range of Demophilus’ work, which is thus proved to 
have been restricted to the eleven years from 357 to 
346. Thirdly, all the extant fragments of Book XXX 
refer to the Sacred War. Lastly, it is impossible to 
suppose that the events of sixteen years can have been 
crammed into a single book. 

` Before we can estimate the value of these arguments, 
it is necessary to turn aside to another problem—of all 
the problems presented by the work of Diodorus per- 
haps the strangest. It has long been observed that 
in Diodorus’ narrative of the outbreak of the Sacred 
War? the early stages of the war are told in duplicate. 
If we compare chapters 23 to 27 with chapters 28 
and 29, we see at a glance that, although Diodorus 
narrates the events as consecutive, they are, in reality, 
not consecutive but synchronous. In other words, the 
two narratives are parallel narratives of the same inci- 
dents, though Diodorus himself is entirely unaware of 
the fact. In both versions we have the same account 
of the origin of the dispute—the fine imposed on the 
Spartans, at the instance of the Thebans, for the seizure 
of the Cadmea, and the fine subsequently imposed on 
the Phocians for the cultivation of some sacred land ; 


1 Laqueur has argued the question more fully than Niese. 
? Diod. XVI. 28-81. 
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in both we are told of the measures taken by Philomelus 
to.repel the anticipated invasion of Phocis—the enrol- 
ment of troops, and the confiscation of the property of 
his opponents; in both, the invasion of Delphi by the 
Locrians and their defeat by Philomelus are narrated, 
and in both, again, the invasion of Locris by the 
Phocians and the devastation of the country; and, 
lastly, both versions describe the erásıs in the Amphi- 
etyonic League, where the majority sided with the 
Thebans against the Phocians, while the minority, 
consisting of Athens, Sparta, and certain of the Pelopon- 
nesian states, took the Phocian side. These incidents 
are common to both accounts, but they are narrated 
in a different order, and, in some respects, in a different 
form. The origin of the dispute, for instance—the 
fines imposed on the Spartans and the Phocians—is 
told in the earlier section at the beginning of the story, 
as an introduction to it; in the later section it is told 
at the end, by way of an addition. Similarly, the 
secret support promised by Archidamus and the Spartans 
is described much more fully and accurately in the 
first version than in the second. In the first version, 
again, the name of the Thracidae is given in connexion 
with the confiscations ; in the second version it is merely 
stated that the goods of the wealthiest of the Delphians 
were confiscated (rods 6Е А«Афоде ebdatpovig kal тАобто 
ФафЕерортав émpáfaro т\їбо< Xpnuárov) ; while, per contra, 
in the second version the Phaedriad Rocks are named 
as the scene of the victory over the Locrians, it being 
merely stated in the first version that the battle was 
in the neighbourhood of Delphi. Lastly, there are 
two different accounts of the punishment which was 
meted out to the Phocian troops as being é/epócvAo, 
The accounts contained in the two sections, therefore, 
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are two independent accounts. Only one explanation 
has ever been offered of this phenomenon. It is that 
at this point, the end of chapter 27, Diodorus laid 
aside the authority which he had hitherto followed, 
and turned to a new one. As that authority was 
Ерһогив, it means that at this point he laid aside 
Ephorus ; and the only satisfactory reason that can 
be suggested for this is that Ephorus failed him at 
this precise point ; i. e. that this was the point at which 
Ephorus narrative stopped. The hypothesis can be 
proved to be so far true, in that it can be demonstrated 
that Diodorus did not follow Demophilus’ thirtieth 
book for the rest of the Sacred War. This is proved 
quite conclusively by a comparison of a fragment of. 
this book, to which reference has already been made, 
with the parallel passage in Diodorus." The passages 
relate to the retribution that is alleged to have over- 
taken all who had part or lot in the plunder of the 
Delphic temple. . In both versions the retribution is 
extended to the wives of the Phocian generals, who had 
been guilty of decorating their persons with some of 
the most sacred offerings at Delphi, such as the neck- 
laces of Helen and Eriphyle. In the sober narrative 
of Demophilus we read nothing worse than that the 
wife of one eloped with an Epirote youth, and that 
the other plotted her husband's death. In the version 
followed by Diodorus a more lurid vengeance is reserved 
for these offenders. The wife of one descended to the 
streets (eis ётацикй» aicxivny еуетесеу), while the son 
of the other went mad and set fire to the family home, 


1 Ephorus, Fragm. 155; Diod. XVI. 64. 2. Among the many 
incredible things to be found in Müller's Fragmenta Historicorum 
Graecorum, not the least incredible is his note at the end of this 
fragment, * Eadem fere leguntur apud Diodor. XVI. 64.’ 
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in the flames of which he and his mother perished. It 
is certain, therefore, that Diodorus did not make use 
of the thirtieth book of Demophilus. 

When we turn from Diodorus’ narrative of the Sacred 
War to his narrative of Sicilian history in the same 
book, we are presented with a problem almost as sur- 
prising. Diodorus has narrated the expedition of Dion 
in the earlier chapters of Book XVI, at considerable 
length and with much detail; and he has brought the 
story down to Dion’s victory over the mercenaries, his 
reconciliation with the Syracusans, and his election as 
страттудѕ айтокрӛтор. At this point the story of Dion's 
career breaks off, and the narrative of Sicilian affairs 
is not resumed until the expedition of Timoleon.' 
Here, again, the explanation suggests itself, that 
Diodorus turned in his Sicilian history from the 
authority he was following to a fresh authority, and 
failed to find his place in Sicilian history, as he failed 
to find his place in the Sacred War. In the case of 
the Sacred War, we started, it is true, with the assump- 
tion that the authority which he had been following 
was Ephorus ; in the case of Dion, we cannot assume 
this without proof, because, although Diodorus appears 
to have followed Ephorus for the Sicilian history in 
the book immediately preceding this (Book XV), he 
follows, as a rule, Timaeus, rather than Ephorus, when 
he is treating of Sicily. However, if it may not be 
assumed, it can be proved. If we compare the passage 
in Plutarch's Life of Dion in which he describes the 
death of the historian Philistus with the parallel nar- 
rative in Diodorus, we shall find incontrovertible evid- 
ence that Ephorus was the authority which Diodorus 


1 There are two passing references from the chronological 
source, but nothing from the main authority. 
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followed in his account of Dion’s expedition." Plutarch 
tells us that according to Timonides of Leucas, the 
companion of Dion uud the author of the memoirs 
from which Plutarch's narrative is mainly derived, 
Philistus was captured alive, and that Timaeus added 
that he was dragged by the heels through the streets 
by an infuriated mob ; but that according to Ephorus 
he committed suicide. As this latter tale is the version 
given by Diodorus, it is evident that Diodorus fol- 
lowed Ephorus, and not Timaeus, for the expedition 
of Dion. 

As Schwartz has pointed out, the connecting link 
between Diodorus' duplication of the initial stages of 
the Sacred War and the strange break in his narrative 
of Dion is to be discovered in the date. Of the date 
of Dion's election to the orparnyia there is no manner 
of doubt. We know from Timonides? that the ex- 
pedition sailed on August 9, 357, when the moon was 
eclipsed. His election as отраттуде айтокрӛтор was а 
few month later, and therefore fell in the Attic year 
357/6. That was also the date of the seizure of the 
temple by Philomelus? Therefore the point of time 
at whic Diodorus turned from Ephorus to another 
authority for the Sacred War was precisely the point 
at which he laid aside Ephorus in his narrative of the 


* Plut. Dion, 85; Diod. XVI. 16. 3. 

2 Ap. Plut. Dion, 24. 

* 857/6, the archonship of Agathocles, is the date given by 
Diodorus’ chronological authority (XVI. 14. 3), and by Pausanias 
(X. 2. 2). It follows also from the evidence of its contem- 
poraries, Demosthenes and Aeschines. The latter gives the length of 
the War as 10 years, and it ended towards the close of the Attic 
year 847/6. Cf. Aeschines, de Fals. Leg. 181; іп Ctesiph. — 
Clinton, Fasti Hellenici, ii. 152 (8rd ed.). 
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Sicilian history. Laqueur wholly fails to explain this 
coincidence. 

Laqueur's hypothesis, therefore, fails to satisfy a 
condition which must be regarded as an essential con- 
dition of any adequate solution of the problem. But 
quite apart from this, his explanation involves some 
manifest difficulties. There is, first of all, the difficulty 
of conceiving a history of Philip’s reign from which 
the Sacred War was omitted, especially in a writer 
who wrote xarà yévos, There is the further difficulty 
of finding room in any book, or books, of Ephorus for a 
history of Philip which extended over a space of sixteen 
years. For here the evidence of the fragments is satisfac- 
tory and complete. Book XXV brought the narrative 
down to the battle of Mantinea, in 362 ; Books XXVIII 
and XXIX gave the Sicilian history under Dionysius 
the Elder and Dionysius the Younger. This only leaves 
Books XX VI and XXVII free. Laqueur admits that 
Book XXVI is wanted for the affairs of Greece between 
362 and 357—not too large. an allowance. We 
have thus to get the whole of the reign of Philip 
down to the year 341, minus the Sacred War, into one 
book, Book XXVII. That is too much even for Laqueur. 
He is forced to fall back on the amazing hypothesis 
that the subject of Book XX VII was the history of 
the consolidation of Philip's power against the northern 
barbarians, down to the moment when he came into 
contact with Athens at the siege of Perinthus. And 
this from Ephorus! Ephorus, who, according to Laqueur, 
wrote, here as elsewhere, xarà yévos; Ephorus, who, 
also aecording to Laqueur, had prefixed to this very 
Book XXVII (if I understand his somewhat involved 
argument aright) the троойиоу which we find at the 
beginning of Diodorus Book ХҮІ--а spooíutov which 
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insists on the advantages accruing from narrating 
7) Todor À Bacthéwv траҒвв adroredeis am’ 4рхйе péxpt тоб 
zédovs, and points out the drawbacks attendant on 
a method which tempts one to present to ones readers 
ЛштөХеіз прёёєѕ. And this was the троойшоу to a book 
which contained a history of Philip, from which most 
of what was most important in that reign was omitted, 
and which brought it down to a point at which there 
was no reason why the narrative should end—the siege 
of Perinthus! For it assuredly was not at the siege of 
Perinthus that Philip first came in contact with the 
power of Athens. What about her support of the 
pretender Argaeus, at the very beginning of his reign 7 
And, above all, what about the question of Olynthus 7 
Such a theory, I venture to think, need not detain us 
longer. 

It follows, then, that Schwartz has made out a case of 
overwhelming strength ; that there can be no real doubt 
that Ephorus brought down his narrative only to the 
year 357/6, that he was surprised by death in the 
midst of his labours, and that the material which 
he left behind was worked up by his son. This 
material sufficed for a fairly full account of the Sacred 
War; the remaining years must have been narrated in 
little more than outline. From this an important con- 
clusion as to the method of Ephorus may be deduced. 
` If Ephorus carried down his narrative to а point 
which corresponds to chapter 27 of Diodorus’ Book XVI, 
it is quite clear that he did not write history xarà yévos 
in the sense in which Laqueur contends, because he had 
already advanced some way into the Sacred War when 
he broke off; that is to say, it is quite clear that 
Ephorus did not intend to reserve the Sacred War for 
separate treatment. l ien... 3) 
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But why did Demophilus carry down his narrative 
to the siege of Perinthus—to that point, and no farther? 
That is a question which, as yet, nobody has succeeded 
in answering. I shall venture to put before you a 
solution of the problem. 

Professor Lehmann-Haupt, assuming the correctness 
of Clement’s statement that Ephorus reckoned 735 years 
from the Return of the Heraclidae to the édBaos of 
Alexander, has argued that this period of 735 years 
must imply a reckoning by generations, in which a 
generation was regarded as the equivalent of 35 years.’ 
735 is=21 x35; but it cannot be divided either by 30 
or by 33. He suggests that Ephorus had obtained this 
reckoning from Hecataeus. As he does not think that 
Ephorus survived Alexander's àéfae:s, he is disposed 
to attribute to Demophilus the selection of that event 
as ап era, It follows that the era from which Ephorus 
reckoned the Return of the Heraclidae must have been 
the year 369,? the year of Epaminondas' first invasion 
of the Peloponnese, and that he must have reckoned it 
twenty generations from the Return of the Heraclidae 
to this first invasion. | | 

I need hardly point out T" the урейге оЁ а 
generation reckoned at 35 years is not a very pro- 
bable one. There is no positive evidence of it in the 
case of Hecataeus, and no evidence whatever for it in 
the case of Ephorus, except this particular statement 
in Clement of Alexandria. But a generation of 30 
years was one of the commonest of all computations. 


' Gercke und Norden, Einleitung, i iii, p. 92. Of. Klio, iv (1904), 
p. 123. 

* If we reckon back 35 years from 334, the date of Alexander's 
daBacrs, we arrive at 369, the year of ——— first invasion 
of the Peloponnese. 
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It has been already pointed out that Clements figure, 
735 years, has no claim to be preferred to the figure 
given by Diodorus chronological source, 750 years. 
150 will divide by 30 ; it is clearly the equivalent of 
25 generations, according to the ordinary computation 
of a generation at 30 years. If you subtract 30 from 
750, you will get 720; you will be taken back from the 
archonship of Nicomachus (341/40), in which the siege 
of Perinthus began, to the archonship of Phrasiclides 
(371/70), the year of Leuctra. To the historian who 
made his starting-point the Return of the Heraclidae 
and the foundation of the Spartan state, what era could 
be more appropriate than the year of Leuctra, which 
saw the fall of Spartan greatness? And what year 
could be so natural to the panegyrist of Epaminondas ? 
Of all the eras that could be suggested between the end 
of the Peloponnesian War and the б4Вавів of Alexander, 
none is so obvious as Leuctra. About the year of 
Leuctra there is no doubt. It is given by Diodorus,’ 
by Pausanias,? and by Plutarch, who gives the actual 
date, the fifth day of Hecatombaeon. About the date 
of the siege of Perinthus there is a little more difficulty.‘ 
Both in his general narrative and in a passage derived 
from his chronological source Diodorus places the siege 
of Perinthus in the archonship of Nicomachus, while 
he relates the siege of Byzantium and the formal 
declaration of war by Athens under his successor 
Theophrastus (340/89); in the latter case absolutely 
correctly, as is proved by the well-known fragment of 


1 Diod. XV. 51-56. ? Pausanias VIII. 27. 8. 

3 Plutarch, Agesilaus, 28. 

* There is, however, no doubt whatever about the thirtieth book 
of Ephorus; it ended in the archonship of Nicomachus (341/40) 
Diod. XVI. 76. 5. | й 
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Philochorus. Philochorus, however, puts the siege of 
Perinthus, as well as the siege of Byzantium, in the 
archonship of Theophrastus. This has long since been 
seen to be an error? It looks as if Philochorus had 
confused the beginning of the siege of Perinthus with 
the declaration of war by Athens. Clinton argues, 
quite conclusively, I think, that Demophilus carried 
his narrative down to the commencement of the siege 
of Perinthus, and broke off there, precisely as Ephorus 
carried his narrative down to the outbreak of the Sacred 
War. Beloch? holds exactly the same view as to the 
date of the siege of Perinthus. Не says there can be 
no question that it began in the early part of the 
summer of 340 (i.e. in the Attic year 341/40). Тһе 
question then, to which no satisfactory answer has 
been forthcoming hitherto, has been answered ; the 
problem is solved. Demophilus carried his narrative 
down to the siege of Perinthus, because Ephorus had 
been interrupted by death in the midst of the twenty- 
fifth generation from his starting-point, the Return of 
the Heraclidae. The task which Demophilus under- 
took was the completion of the narrative down to the 
end of that generation for nearly half of which his 
father had already told the tale. 

If this explanation is correct, if the era chosen by 
Ephorus was the year 371, the year of Leuctra, we have 
here a striking confirmation of the view that Ephorus 
wrote soon after 856; at any rate, not much later than 
350.4 But if Ephorus was writing his twenty-ninth 
book soon after the year 350, it is quite certain that he 


1 Fragm. 185. 

* e.g. by Clinton, Fasti Hellenici, ii. 160 (3rd ed.). 
* Griech. Gesch., Bd. ii, p. 551, note 8. 

* It is the view of Schwartz among others. 
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must have written his eighteenth book before the year 
356, which is exactly the date which I have postulated 
for P. And I cannot admit that Harpocration’s reference 
to Datus stands in the way of this conclusion. Datus 
found a place in the fourth book of Ephorus; that is 
certain: and its change of name to Philippi, in 356, 
was mentioned by Ephorus ; that too is certain : what 
is far from certain is that the change of name was 
mentioned in the fourth book. Diodorus! points to 
Book XXVII rather than to Book IV. But even if it 
could be proved that the change of name was mentioned 
in Book IV, does it follow that Book IV was composed 
after 356, and that Book XVIII must, in consequence, 
have been composed long after 356% There are 
references in the later books of Herodotus to incidents 
of the Peloponnesian War, but few would care to 
maintain that these references prove that these books 
were composed after 430. Different editors have held 
different views as to the date of their composition, but 
no editor, so far as I am aware, has contended that it is 
impossible, or even improbable, that these references 
should have been inserted by Herodotus, when he was 
touching up’ his work with a view to publication. 
Such a suggestion may be false; it is not, in itself, 
improbable. What is probable in Herodotus is not 
improbable in Ephorus; nothing is more likely than 
that the allusion to Philippi should have been introduced 
long after the composition of the book in question. 
And after all, how much do we know, either as to the 
order in which the books were written, or as to the 
method of their publication? The later books may 
have been composed before the earlier, and the whole 


! XVI. 8.6. 
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work may have been published by Demophilus after 
his father’s death. The former of these suppositions 
is not very probable, but the latter is extremely 
probable. 

This conclusion has a most important bearing upon 
another problem, connected both with P. and with 
Kphorus ; the question of their relation to the Hellenies 
of Xenophon. In P. there is not a single certain trace 
of the Hellenics. It has, indeed, been argued that the 
words! кайтог тігіс Aéyovow аїтіа yevécOar Ta тар éxeivou 
(i.e. Timocrates) хрфиата тоб ovorñvai tovrovs, which occur > 
towards the beginning of the Papyrus, contain a reference 
to Xenophon’s statement that the war was caused by 
the gold brought by Timocrates. Meyer, however, 
admits that this is an erroneous interpretation of the 
passage, on the ground that Xenophon expressly excul- 
pates the Athenians from the charge of taking the gold, 
whereas it is implied in Р. that the Athenians were 
included among the recipients in the version to which 
he alludes. There is no other trace anywhere in P. 
of the Hellenics of Xenophon. How stands it with 
Ephorus?? Firstly, what is the evidence of the 
fragments? There is one fragment which has been 
alleged to contain decisive evidence of  Ephorus' 
acquaintance with Xenophon’s work. It is the fragment? 
explanatory of the nickname ‘Sisyphus’ applied to 
Dercylidas, which has been quoted in a previous lecture. 
I can hardly imagine a weaker argument, Dercylidas 
was engaged chiefly in the neighbourhood of Ephorus' 
native place, Cyme. Is it inconceivable that Ephorus, 


1 Hell. Oxyrh. ii. 2. 

* In order to simplify the — I confine myself to Books 
III-VII of the Hellenics. 
* Fragm. 130. = 
G 2 
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if he lived in the first half of the fourth century (he may 
well have been a boy at the time of Dercylidas’ cam- 
paign), should have heard from the contemporaries of the 
campaign the explanation of the nickname given to the 
Spartan commander? Secondly, what can be inferred 
from Diodorus? Meyer maintains that Diodorus’ 
narrative of the campaigns of Dercylidas? proves that 
Ephorus was there following Xenophon. The coin- 
cidence of the two narratives is of so general a character 
that I submit that no argument can be based upon it. 
And here I must appeal to Schwartz. No higher 
authority can be invoked than Schwartz’s article on 
Ephorus, written, as it was, the year before the dis- 
covery of the Papyrus, when there was no possible con- 
troversial interest to serve. What is his verdict ? He 
can find no definite trace anywhere of the Hellenies ; he 
doubts if Ephorus used Xenophon's work even to deter- 
mine subordinate points. ‘Einen spezifisch xenophon- 
tischen Zug habe ich nicht finden kónnen; ich bezweifle, 
dass er die Hellenika auch nur accessorisch herange- 
zogen hat. 2 But if P. wrote before 356, and if Ephorus 
wrote his eighteenth book before 356, the explanation 
is not far to seek, seeing that Xenophon's Hellenics 
were not published before that year. P. did not employ 
the Hellenics as an authority, and Ephorus did not 
employ the Hellenics as an authority, for one and the 
same reason—the simple reason that they were not 
available. The importance of this conclusion will be 
obvious when we come to consider the question of 
authority. At any rate we may dismiss from our minds 
the notion that P. departs from Xenophon because his 


24 Diod. ХІУ. 88.7; 89.4-6. | 
? Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopiddie, Bd. vi, p. 12. 
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main object, to use Busolt’s phrase, is to ‘go one 
better’ (übertrumpfen). 

Of the other arguments which have been advanced 
against the identification of the author of our fragment 
with Ephorus, one has already been discussed.' It is the 
argument which is based on the discrepancies between 
the account in P. of Agesilaus’ advance on Sardis and the 
corresponding narrative in Diodorus. Ав I have already 
indicated, there is only one of these discrepancies which 
constitutes a serious objection to the identification with 
Ephorus. It must be admitted that the ravaging of 
Tissaphernes wapdédecos is an important incident in 
Diodorus’ version, and it must also be admitted that it is 
not easy to find room for it in the fragmentary columns 
of P. There remain, however, certain further objections 
which demand consideration. 

We may take first the argument which is based on 
the occurrence in chapter xi of the Papyrus of a descrip- 
tion of the constitution of Boeotia. If our fragment is 
part of the eighteenth book of Ephorus, why, it may be 
asked, did not Ephorus describe the constitution in an 
earlier part of his work? Why did he not describe it, 
for instance, either after the battle of Coronea, in 446, 
or at the time of the complicated negotiations between 
the Corinthians and the Boeotians, in the autumn of 
421, which broke down on the question of the submission 
of the arrangements to the four govAaí (rais récoapor 
BovAais rav Boworév)?? This argument does not appear 
to be conclusive. In the first place, in a writer who 
is so discursive as P. it is dangerous to argue that 
he must have introduced any particular piece of 
information at any particular place; and such an 


1 In Lecture III. * Thue. V. 38. 
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argument is peculiarly dangerous when applied to an 
ancient historian. Secondly, we must remember the 
difference in the scale of Ephorus' narrative before and 
after the end of the Sicilian expedition. Thirdly, of 
course, the objection would disappear if we accept the 
theory that Ephorus’ history of the fourth century was 
written first, and the earlier history, down to the year 
411, was written later; i.e. that he began with 
contemporary history, and then conceived the idea of 
entering upon a universal history. I will not insist 
upon this, however, because I do not think that this 
theory can be proved. 

A second objection is connected with the éros бубооу 
in chapter iv. It is argued that this year, whatever 
year it was, whether 403/2 or 402/1, must have 
marked an epoch for the author of this work; and 
not only must it have marked an epoch, but it must | 
have also marked the beginning of a new section of 
his history. We are at liberty to assume this of the 
Hellenica of Theopompus, because the fragments are so 
few that we may assume almost anything; but we 
cannot assume it of Ephorus. A similar objection has 
been based on the commencement of the Papyrus, which 
has been held (e.g. by the Editors) to indicate that 
a new book, or a new part of the work, began where 
the Papyrus itself begins. Book X of Theopompus may 
conceivably have begun there, but Book XVIII of 


1 Thucydides is far from being a discursive writer; yet no one 
would have expected antecedently that a digression on Harmodius 
and Aristogiton would find a place in the story of the Sicilian 
expedition. We shall do well to remember the fallacious argu- 
ments which have been based on his silence as to the increase of 
the $ópos in 425. His omission to mention it in the history of 
that year is almost incomprehensible ; but the solid fact is that he 
доош  —- "^ . : "E 
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Ephorus cannot conceivably have done so. I cannot 
attach as much value as most critics attach to the 
objection which is based оп the éros Фудооу. The passage 
is so much mutilated that we cannot determine to what 
it refers; all that we can say is that the year 403/2 (or the 
year 402/1) is a most extraordinary moment to choose 
for one’s era. The argument may be allowed to have 
some weight, as advanced by those who hold (as 
Mr. Underhill does) that P. began at the point from 
which the éros будоо» is reckoned ; but it has very little 
force as advanced by those who identify P. with Theo- 
pompus, because they have to postulate, without the 
least shadow of evidence, that at that very year 
Theopompus made a great division of his work into 

two parts, and made a fresh start. In a sense, the 
argument from the beginning of the Papyrus is 
destructive of the argument from the éros óyóoov, We 
may argue that a new book began at chapter iv, with 
the summer of the eighth year (тод [0] роџѕ тў uiv [.... 
‚...] éros будоо»); or we may argue that a new book 
began at the beginning of section A of the Papyrus: 
we cannot argue both things at once. Ifa new book 
began at chapter iv, a new book did not begin at 
the beginning of section A ; if it began at the beginning 
of section A, it did not begin at chapter iv. Апа, 
after all, what is the evidence that Ephorus' seventeenth 
book, the book that preceded the eighteenth, did not 
begin in 403/2, or in 402/1? It is invariably assumed 
that it began at the end of the Peloponnesian War, on 
the strength of the passage in Diodorus! in which it is 
stated that Ephorus narrated the death of Alcibiades 
in his seventeenth book. As the death of Alcibiades 


! Diod. XIV. 11. 2. 
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‘occurred in 404/3, it is commonly inferred that 
Ephorus’ seventeenth book must have begun before the 
end of that year, which would almost certainly imply 
that it began immediately after the end of the Pelo- . 
ponnesian War. A comparison, however, of this passage 
with the opening words in chapter 22 of the same book 
suggests that the death of Alcibiades was narrated 
as an episode in the story of the Ten Thousand.’ 
Consequently, if it were essential, though I maintain 
it is not essential, to assume that Book XVII of | 
Ephorus began in the year 403/2, this particular 
passage would not stand in the way of the assumption. 
` The answer to the question where Book XVII began 
depends upon the answer to another question, that of 
ihe length of Ephorus narrative of the march of the 
Ten Thousand. | 

Closely connected with the last argument is an 
objection which I can anticipate, though I am not 
aware that it has been formulated. It may be asked | 
how we can assign to Book XIX of Ephorus a range 
of subject which would be consistent at once with the 
limits which have been assumed, and with the scale of 
treatment which has been postulated, for Book XVIII. 
If the latter book ended with the recall of Agesi- 
laus, Book XIX must have started with the spring, or 
early summer, of 894; it must have included Nemea 
and Agesilaus’ homeward march, as well as Coronea 
and Cnidus. The terminus ad quem is usually found 
in the Peace of Antalcidas, on the strength of two 
fragments, 188 and 136. From the former of these it 


.! Compare the words at the beginning of XIV. 22 6 8 BaowWeis 
“Apragépéns kai пала, меу qv тара PapvaBdLov mervopévos бт ктА. 
. with the story of Alcibiades’ death, and Pharnabazus’ motives, as 

told in XIV. 11. | 
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appears that the доксибѕ of Mantinea, which belongs 
to the period immediately following the Peace, found 
a place in Book ХХ; from the latter, that the ттс 
between the citizens of Clazomenae and ап exiled 
faction at Chyton, which is referred to in an inscrip- 
tion, the date of which is immediately anterior to the 
Peace, was narrated in Book XIX. I am disposed to 
accept the Peace as the terminus ad quem, but not 
on the ground of the crée: at Clazomenae. True, 
hostilities are going on in 387/6 between оѓ еті Xvro and 
the fos of Clazomenae ; but this is far from proving 
that the reference in Ephorus was to an incident in this 
particular year. Such feuds had a way of being pro- 
tracted ones, as we may see from the instance of Megara 
and the exiles at Pegae. If then the Peace is taken as 
the terminus ad quem, Book XIX must have included 
no less than eight years (394 to 387), as against the five, 
or a little more, that we have assumed for the previous 
book. Is it conceivable, it may be urged, that a work 
planned on the scale of P. can have comprised eight 
years in a single book? To this it may be answered 
that a comparison based on the mere number of years 
is apt to be misleading. What matters is, not the 
number of the years, but the importance of the events 
that oceurred in them. Thucydides covers seven years 
in Book V; in Book II he covers only three. No 
doubt, some of the years included in this period were 
important ones; e.g. 394 and 393, and the Attic year 


. > For Chyton сі, Ephorus, Fragm. 136, Hicks and Hill, Greek 
Inscriptions, 96 (=Dittenberger, Sylloge*, 73), Aristot. Politics, 
VIII. 8. 15. The inscription is dated in the archonship of Theo- 
dotus, 887/6. 

^ Cf. Thucyd. III. 68 (427); IV. 66 (424). The статс had lasted 
at least three years. pam, 
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390/89 ; but many of the years appear to have been 
unimportant ones. Of the later years of the Corinthian 
War Professor Bury says, ‘The military events of these 
years are not of great interest ; our knowledge of them 
is meagre." If our knowledge is meagre, it is probably 
because there was little to be known; even a writer 
as discursive as P. may have found comparatively 
little to вау. Іп Diodorus, if any inference can be 
drawn from this, the last two years of the mars are 
a blank. | | 

Another.argument on ahid some stress has bam 
laid is the alleged inconsistency between the bias 
and sympathies which have been usually assumed for 
Ephorus and those which are observable in P. Here, 
again, the most formidable of the alleged inconsistencies 
has been discussed, and disposed of, in an earlier lecture.? 
It is true that the fragments betray the interest of 
Ephorus in Boeotia, as well as his enthusiasm for 
Epaminondas; but it is also true that an interest in 
Boeotia is equally discernible in P. It is true, again, 
that P. is no blind partisan of Thebes, but it is not true 
that Ephorus is one either. То what has been already 
said as to the version in P. of the outbreak of the 
Boeotian War, I will only add that, whether Ephorus 
loved Thebes much or little, he loved a complicated 
situation still more. P.’s version differs from Xeno- 
phon, not only in being less unfavourable to Sparta, 
but also in assuming a less simple course of events.? 
Meyer has discovered another inconsistency between 
Ephorus and P. in their attitude towards Athens. 

Ерһогив has hitherto been assumed to have been 
1 History of Greece, p. 549. | * Lecture III. 


* The Boum. introduced by Ephorus into the story of 
Themistocles exile (Diod. XI. 54, 55) afford an interesting parallel. 
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friendly to Athens. The motives which P. ascribes to 
the statesmen of Athens 1—0 8 еу та ’AOjvas ёлїбө- 
нобутев дтадХафае тодѕ ‘AOnvaiovs тїз hovylas Kai ris 
eipyvns kal mpoayayeiv еті тд тол\єрєї kai modumpaypoveir, 
iv avrois ёк rûv kowàv р хрциал(есбай-ргоуе him, 
according to Meyer, to have been, not only no 
Athenian, but no friend to the Athenian cause. He 
hated Athens, and he judged her statesmen more 
harshly than those of other states : * ganz greifbar tritt 
hervor, dass er für Athen kein Herz hat, vielmehr 
diesen Staat hasst. Daher beurteilt er es viel 
gehüssiger, als die anderen Staaten u. s. w. Few, I 
fancy, will agree with this. The writer is only repeat- 
ing a commonplace of Greek political literature ; the 
motives which he ascribes are similar to those which 
"Thucydides ascribes to Cleon. The commonplace may 
be unsound, but it was, at any rate, not more unjust to 
the Athenian democracy than the similar commonplace 
which satisfied Ephorus. The sentence in question, so 
far from being a ‘stone of stumbling ', is one argument 
the more in favour of Ephorus. It is exactly such | 
a sentence as he might have penned. And Meyer is 
forced to admit that in the preceding chapter full 
justice is done to the policy of the moderate party and 
its leaders, Anytus and Thrasybulus. What is true of 
this particular objection holds good of the writer's 
political sympathies generally. The views expressed, 
and the attitude assumed, are just what we should 


' Hell. Oxyrh. ii. 2. 

* Theopomps Hellenika, pp. 51, 52. 

° Diod. ХП. 39. 8 O 6: ПеркАўсѕ, «іб0с rûv pov èv piv rois 
ToÀcuukots €pyow Üavud£ovra rovs àyaÜovs 4убра дий Tas karemecyovaas 
Xpeias, xara ё riv «іртутуу тою abroUs cuvxopavrodvra бий Thy oXov 
Kai pOovov. | 
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expect in a writer like Ephorus, who is *ohne Leiden- 
schaft’. Schwartz insists on the impartiality of Ephorus 
in much the same terms as those in which the Editors 
insist on the absence of bias in P. The latter's 
attitude towards Athenian parties is thoroughly Iso- 
cratean; the favourable judgement on Thrasybulus 
and Anytus, which is implied in his description of 
their policy, recalls the equally favourable judgement 
on the policy of the ‘moderates’ at the time of the 
Thirty which is passed by the author of the 'A6mvaíev 
Подитеіа.1 

There remains one more argument to be considered ; 
an argument for which, I fear, I am myself in some. 
sense responsible. In my article in Klio? I argued that 
the chronological errors in Diodorus’ narrative of the 
years 398 to 395, especially his errors in regard to the 
naval operations, render it difficult to suppose that he 
was following, at first hand, a writer so precise in his 
marks of time as P. I am no longer disposed to attach 
much weight to this objection. So long as Diodorus is 
content to excerpt, he is capable of preserving the 
correct order and the correct dates; when, however, he 
attempts to condense and combine, he is entering on 
a path beset with perils. His narrative of the year 394 
shows him at his best ; and here he is merely excerpting. 
On the whole, he comes out well for the year 395; 
but even here, in his attempt to combine the origin of 
the Boeotian War with its subsequent course down to 
the battle of Haliartus, he is led to omit the autumn 
campaign of Agesilaus. Experience shows that Diodorus 
is most likely to fall into chronological confusions where 


* 84. 3. Anytus is mentioned as one of the leaders of the party 
in this passage, as well as in P. 
* Klio, viii, р. 362. See also Oxyrhynchus Papyri, vol. v, p. 187. 
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he has to find room for Sicilian history. This is pre- 
cisely what has happened here. Between his last notice 
of the war in Asia Minor (the truce between Dercylidas 
and the Persian satraps) and his resumption of the 
story with the arrival of Agesilaus at Ephesus, he has 
inserted fifty-seven pages of Sicilian history, which 
exclusively occupy the Attic years 398/7 and 397/6, 
with the result that his narrative of the operations in 
Asia has undergone a serious dislocation. This disloca- 
tion is apparent in the naval warfare, both from the 
mention of Pharax as being still уайарҳоѕ late in 396, 
and from the fact that the number of ships under Conon’s 
command іп 396/5 is the same as it was in 899/8. Іп 
order to find room for his Sicilian digression, he was 
compelled to attempt contraction and compression on 
so large a scale that, not unnaturally, he failed to find 
his place, just as, with far less excuse, he failed to find 
it in 356. It looks as if no note of time, however 
definite, could keep Diodorus from error. The dates of 
the outbreak of the Third Messenian War and of the 
Five Years’ Truce must have been correctly given by 
his chronographical authority ; yet he puts the former 
four or five, and the latter three or four years too early. 
To infer the dates from P. requires, after all, rather 
more intelligence than to look them up in a Dictionary 
of Dates. 

So far as I am aware, no other objections have been 
advanced which call for notice. Some of the objections 
have turned out, upon examination, to afford arguments 
in favour of Ephorus. This is true both of the date and 
of the political sympathies. Others have been proved 
to have no weight; e.g. those based on the mpoofua. 
There remain a few which must be admitted to con- 
stitute difficulties in the way of the proposed identifica- 
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tion ; they do not, however, seem to me to constitute, 
either singly. or cumulatively, difficulties which are 
insuperable. When compared, either with the argu- 
ments in favour of Ephorus, or with the arguments 
against Theopompus, they appear, I will not say, 
insignificant, but, at any rate, slight. 


LECTURE V 
THE CREDIBILITY OF THE NARRATIVE 


PERHAPS the most striking feature in the narrative 
of P. is its entire independence of that which is given 
by Xenophon in his Hellenics. It would doubtless be an 
exaggeration to assert that nothing is common to the 
two beyond the period which they cover, but it would be 
a pardonable exaggeration. It is not merely that there 
is so much in P. to which there is nothing correspond- 
ing in Xenophon (roughly speaking, three-fifths of the 
whole); what is still more surprising is that, where 
the events are common to the two narratives, the differ- 
ence in the two accounts far outweigh the agreements. 
Hence the question of the credibility of P.’s statements 
is one that imperatively calls for an answer, and the 
answer must affect not only the credibility of P.; it 
must affect, and very closely affect, the credibility of 
Xenophon, one of our three principal authorities for the 
Great Age of Greek History. It is a question to which 
widely divergent answers have been given. Judeich 
accepts almost everything; Busolt accepts almost 
nothing. In between these extreme views come those 
of Meyer and the Editors, which agree, at any rate, in 
their insistence on the value of the major part of our 
new information. 

That there should be not only divergence but con- 
tradiction between the two historians is, in reality, not 
at all surprising ; rather, it is just what we might have 
expected. The divergencies and contradictions are 
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perhaps greater, but they are much of the same kind as 
those which are disclosed by a comparison of the ' A6nvaíov 
Помтєй, either with Thucydides’ account of the Four 
Hundred, or with Xenophon’s account of the Thirty. It 
is not the least important result of the literary finds of the 
last quarter of a century that we are beginning to realize 
that our certitude in regard to the details of Ancient 
History is largely an illusion. The great historians have 
gone uncontradicted, because there was commonly no. 
other authority, of at all the same rank, with which to 
confront them. But where comparison was possible 
divergencies and contradictions were at once apparent. 
It is seldom that a comparison between Herodotus and 
Thucydides is possible, but there are a few cases where 
we can set side by side their respective versions of 
events of which they were, more or less, the contem- 
poraries. Let us take three of them—the unsuccessful 
attempt to plant an Athenian colony at Ennea Hodoi in 
465, the Theban attack on Plataea which precipitated 
the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War, and the arrest 
of the Spartan envoys to the Persian court in the 
second year of the War. Тһе reference to the first of 
these events is a very brief one in Herodotus—less than 
three lines; the references in Thucydides are slightly 
fuller—six lines in the one passage, and three lines in 
the other. Yet there are two contradictions on essential 
points between the two versions of the story. In 
Herodotus the scene of the disaster is Datus, and the 
assailants are the Edonians (dmo0aveiv rè 'Hóevóv еу 
Адто); in Thucydides the scene is Drabescus, and the 
assailants are ‘all the Thracians’, though both Ennea 
Hodoi and Drabescus are in Edonian territory (mpoer- 


1 Herod. IX. 75 ; Thucyd. I. 100; IV. 102. 
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Oóvres 8 ris Opaxns és neaóyeuav бєфӨ@рттау еу ДраВско 
т) "Нбоикй ‘ord rûv Opaxàv фуртауто»). The site of 
Drabescus is more or less agreed on, but Datus, or 
Datum, is a puzzle. If Strabo is correct in placing it 
on the coast, the contradiction involved is a glaring one. 
It is, however, usual to prefer the authority of Harpo- 
eration, Ephorus, and Appian, and to identify it with 
the later Philippi ; and, on the strength of Scylax, to 
assume that Datus was not founded till 360, and con- 
sequently that in the time of Herodotus it was a 
district, and not a town. Even if all this were granted, 
it certainly does not follow that it was a district 
which included Drabescus. There is little evidence to 
prove that Drabescus was in the territory of the 
Aarnvoi in the time of Herodotus, ог of the disaster, or 
that the district of Datus extended so far to the north. 
Strabo, if he is to count at all, seems to imply that the 
Aarnvot extended southward, toward the sea, rather 
than northward. In the two accounts of the Theban 
attack on Plataea ? (a full account in Thucydides, a mere 
passing reference in Herodotus) there is a discrepancy 
as to the commanders of the force. In Herodotus its 
commander is Eurymachus ; in Thucydides he is only the 
intermediary in the plot (трде ду érpa£fav of mpodidévres), 
while the commanders are two instead of one, Pythan- 
gelus and Diemporus. Our third instance is connected 
with one of the most famous passages in Herodotus, the 
Wrath of Talthybius? In Herodotus the envoys are 
three in number, in Thucydides they are six; in 


! Strabo VII. 331, Fragm. 36 ; Harpocration, Aarós ; Appian, Bell. 
Civ. IV. 105; Scylax, 68 ; Isocrates, de Pace, 86 (гу Дато бе pvpiovs 
бтДітав афтбу каї rûv съцраҳоу дтФАесау). 

* Herod. VIL. 238 ; Thucyd. II. 2. 

* Herod. VII. 137 ; Thueyd. II. 67. 
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Herodotus they are betrayed by Sitalces and Nympho- 
dorus, in Thucydides by Sadocus, at the instigation of 
the Athenian envoys, while Nymphodorus is not 
mentioned ; lastly, Thucydides makes no mention of 
Bisanthe (the modern Rodosto), which is given by 
Herodotus as the scene of their capture. It would be 
hardly fair to instance the variations between Thucy- 
dides’ account of the conspiracy of Harmodius and 
Aristogiton and the version found in the 'A8mvaíew 
Поћітєіа, for here we are concerned with events which 
were, in no sense of the term, contemporary. It is more 
relevant to instance the discrepancies between the two 
accounts of the Revolution of the Four Hundred. The 
point is not whether Thucydides is right or wrong ; it 
is that between the two accounts, one the narrative of 
a contemporary and the other a narrative based upon 
contemporary documents, there exist divergencies and 
contradictions which are fundamental. I am disposed 
to accept, in great part, Меуегв vindication of 
Thucydides’ version; the fact remains, however, that 
Thucydides cannot be acquitted of an error which is 
grave, and of the omission of a detail which is essential 
to the understanding of the movement. He has omitted 
all reference to the scheme of the ‘moderates’, the тоћтеѓо 
eis тәу uéAXovra. xpóvov ; he has given the number of the 
Evyypageis as 30, in place of 10, and he has failed to 
connect them with the zpófovXo: appointed two years 
before. Itis a still harder task to harmonize Xenophon's 
account of the Thirty with the story as told in the 
"A@nvaiwv Поћтєѓа, and possibly it is not so easy to 
rescue his reputation ; but here again this is not the 
point. What concerns us is the presence in the two 
accounts of inconsistencies which are at once serious 
and frequent. It 15 not, of course, necessary to conclude 


| 
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that either Herodotus or Thucydides, Xenophon or the 
authority followed by Aristotle, was dishonest, in- 
competent, or careless. Thucydides, it may be granted, 
was more competent and more careful than his pre- 
decessor; but it will go badly with us if we are to 
demand a better authority than Herodotus. Thucydides 
himself knew well enough that it is no easy matter to 
ascertain the truth; even the evidence of eyewitnesses 
is not always consistent, for men's memories are weak, 
and their prejudices are strong: етітбиев dè nipickero, 
дїбтї of тарбитєѕ Totis Еруоіе ékáa ois 00 TavTa тєрї Tav arav 
édeyov, GAN’ фе ékarépov ris edvoias ў uvüjugs čo. And, 
we may add, the incidents and events which history has 
to record are infinitely complex. What different 
accounts two eyewitnesses, equally honest and equally 
competent, will give of so simple an event as an 
accident! A fortior: this holds good of a battle or 
a campaign, of a political intrigue or the course of 
a revolution. There is something almost naive in 
Busolt’s alternatives, his ‘ Entweder’ and ‘Oder’ ?; 
history is, often enough, too subtle for the art of the 
historian : ‘subtilitati rerum longe impar.’ 3 

In dealing with the question of authorship, we found 
it necessary to begin by a critical examination of the 
assumptions which had hitherto barred the way to an 
impartial consideration of the claims of Ephorus. In 
dealing with the question of authority, it is equally 
necessary to begin by disposing of an assumption—the 
assumption of Xenophon’s infallibility. Xenophon was 


1 Let any one try to construct a coherent story of the wreck of 
the Titanic from the evidence of the survivors. 
* ‘Der neue Historiker und Xenophon,’ Hermes, xliii (1908), p. 260. 
з Cf. Bacon, Novum Organum, і. 13 'Syllogismus subtilitati 
naturae longe impar ’. 
H 2 
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an eyewitness of much of what he records; but, as 
Thucydides warns us, eyewitnesses are not exempt from 
error And Xenophon was competent, in the sense 
that he was an expert in military affairs. He was 
competent too in the sense that he possessed the gift 
of vivid narration, But he is quite capable of omitting 
details which are essential; quite capable, that is to 
say, of telling a story which cannot be understood 
as it stands ; he was not endowed with much political 
insight ; and, if he was honest, he was assuredly not free 
from the bias and prejudices of a partisan. It must 
be remembered too that the Hellenics were published 
some forty years after the events with which we are 
here concerned.! How far he had taken notes at the 
time of all the various incidents that he records it is, of 
course, impossible to determine, It is somewhat sur- 
prising to find that Busolt, whose decision is wholly in 
favour of Xenophon as against P., judged very differently, 
fifteen years ago, as between the claims of Xenophon and 
the 'A6gvaíev IloXreía,? Xenophon’s version may be 
more correct than Busolt was prepared to allow, but 
there is good evidence that on some all-important points 
the account in the 'A6gvaíov Подитеіа is to be preferred. 
But we need only turn to the narrative of the battle of 
Arginusae, or of the Trial of the Generals, to be convinced 
that he is prone to omit details that are essential. In 
the battle, there 1s clearly some omission in the account 
of the formation of the Athenian line; he fails to 


' It is not necessary for my present purpose to extend this 
statement beyond Books III-VII. 

? Hermes, xxxiii (1898). 

3 e.g. the composition of the Thirty; the existence from the 
first of a moderate party in their midst; the complicity of 
Theramenes in the proscriptions. 
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explain how it was that the weak centre, formed in 
single line, emerged intact and unscathed from the 
engagement. In the trial, it hardly admits of doubt 
that the commission given to Theramenes and Thrasy- 
bulus, suppressed in the dispatch, was disclosed by 
the generals in their examination before the Bovàń ; 
Xenophon omits this fact, and thus contrives to convey 
a most misleading impression as to the conduct of 
Theramenes. And that is not the worst ; here, at any 
rate, he is not quite honest ; for in the incident of the 
sham mourners, who are stated to have been suborned 
by Theramenes, he has said the thing that is not. 

It has occurred to no one to claim infallibility for 
Ephorus. It must be confessed that he comes before 
us with a tarnished reputation. A writer who could 
construct such a version of the Eurymedon—who can 
credit Cimon with So каДЛістав vikas катй тіу айтфу ђрёрау, 
the vavpaxia being off Cyprus and the refouaxta on the 
banks of the Eurymedon—is a writer who must be 
viewed with some suspicion. No doubt, he is à much 
better authority for times nearer his own day ; still, he 
appears! to have combined Tissaphernes and Pharnabazus 
into one, to have transferred to the campaign of 399 
the achievements of Thibron in391,and to have strangely 
misconceived the Spartan invasion of Elis just after the 
end of the Peloponnesian War ; and these are errors 
which affect a period which comes perilously near to 
the one with which we are concerned. On the other 
hand, there is much in Ephorus that is extremely 
valuable. To him we owe, for instance, our knowledge 
(so far as it is derived from literary sources) of the 
Second Athenian Confederacy ; and, as Schwartz has 


1 The confusion may, however, be due to Diodorus. 
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pointed out, his account of Dion's expedition shows 
that he knew how to make good use of good material, 
when it was at hand. In the period with which we are 
more immediately concerned, the history of the naval 
operations and of the activities of Conon, as well as the 
notices of events in Northern Greece, must be counted 
to his credit. To judge him by his occasional indiscre- 
tions, however grave they may be, would be to judge 
him most unfairly. The ancient mind was not indeed 
favourably impressed by his battle-scenes; Polybius 
brings against them the charge of conventionality, and 
against their author the charge of ignorance of the art 
of war. If we are called upon to choose between 
a battle in Xenophon and a battle in Ephorus, we can 
hardly hesitate. 

And now let us come to P. What impression does 
the narrative as a whole leave upon our minds? Two 
things must at once strike us—the abundance of names, 
and the fullness of geographical detail. | 

The number of persons who are mentioned by name 
is remarkable, and all, with the exception of a couple 
of insignificant personages, are, in some sense or other, 
attested. Among Athenians there are Thrasybulus, 
Anytus, Aesimus, Demaenetus, Hagnias, Telesegorus, 
Epicrates, Cephalus, Simichus, Hieronymus, and Nico- 
phemus, besides Conon. Some of these are sufficiently 
obscure, but none of them are phantoms. For Aesimus 
there is both literary and epigraphic evidence. He led 
the procession from the Piraeus into Athens upon the 
conclusion of the Aces after the fall of the Thirty ;' 
he was sent on an embassy, along with Cephalus, in 386, 
and again in 377. . Demaenetus was отраттубѕ in 

! Lysias, in Agoratum, § 80 ff. 
2 C.T. A. ii. 15 (a); 18 (b) ; 19. 
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Aegina in 387, and later in the same year in the 
Hellespont; his exploit against Chilon, the harmost of 
Aegina, is referred to by Aeschines? The embassy of 
Hagnias to the Great King, and his capture and execu- 
tion by the Spartans, were recorded by Androtion and 
Philochorus; if we want further evidence, we have Isaeus.* 
His colleague, Telesegorus, lacks literary confirmation, 
but he occurs in inscriptions. An embassy of Epicrates 
to Sardis, in 391, is mentioned by Lysias,* and Philo- 
chorus (in the new fragment) has something to say about 
him.  Nicophemus* is stated by Xenophon to have been 
harmost of Cythera in 393,and his name occurs in Lysias. 
Even Simichus and his defeat at Amphipolis are attested 
by an excellent authority, the scholiast on Aeschines.* 
For Conon and Thrasybulus, Anytus and Cephalus, no 
witnesses need be called. Of the six Thebans who are 
mentioned by name, three are well enough known— 
Ismenias, Leontiades, and Androclides ; the other three, 
Antitheus, Astias, Corrantadas, are all confirmed, in one 
way or another. Antitheus is obviously a variant of 
the Amphitheus of Plutarch, and the Amphithemis 
of Pausanias;' Corrantadas may be recognized in 
Xenophon's Coeratadas;* while the name Astias is 
found in an inscription in its Boeotian form, facrias. 
Of all the other names of persons that occur in the 
fragment, the Spartan уабархов Chiricrates and one of 


* Xen. Hell. V. 1. 10; V. 1. 26. 

* De Falsa Leg. 78 ovyxarevavpaynoe XíXova, Cf. Hell. Oxyrh. 
ch. iii. 

* Philoch., Fragm. 153. Cf. Hell. Oxyrh. ii. 1 ; Isaeus, xi. 8. 

* Lysias, xxvii. 

" Xen. Hell. IV. 8. 8; Lysias, xix. 7. 

* De Falsa Leg. 84 (= Hill's Sources, iii. 278). 

7 Plut. Lysander, 27 ; Paus. III. 9. 8. 

* Xen. Hell. І. 8. 15, 21, 22.  Koppavráóas, Kotparadas. 
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his officers, Pancalus, alone appear to. be without 
confirmation ; except, indeed, Dorimachus, the spokes- 
man of the mob at Rhodes. The combined effect of all 
this, it must be allowed, is impressive. 

When we turn from persons to places, the result 1s not 
less satisfactory. The writer seems equally at home in 
Asia Minor and in Greece; and in Greece, equally in 
Attica, Boeotia, and Phocis. The account of the first 
campaign of Agesilaus is too fragmentary to enable us 
to estimate the fullness of its topographical detail, but 
the narrative of the second campaign is singularly rich 
in this respect. In Boeotia no less than twenty places 
are named, and in Phocis a good half-dozen. With the 
life-like description of the raids and reprisals round 
Mount Parnassus we may compare the picture of rural 
Attica before the War. 

The discrepancies which I propose to discuss are 
those which affect the first and the second campaigns of 
Agesilaus in the year 395, and the outbreak of the 
Boeotian War. 

The discrepancies which exist between the two 
accounts of the first campaign extend to the route as 
well as to the engagement. In Xenophon's version 
Agesilaus marched to the neighbourhood of Sardis by 
the most direct route; Tissaphernes had sent his 
infantry into Caria, and his cavalry to the Plain of the 
Maeander; consequently Agesilaus march was undis- 
turbed by the enemy for the first three days; it was 
only on the fourth day that he came into touch with 
the Persian cavalry. In P., when the account begins 
to be intelligible, Agesilaus’ line of march follows the 
Plain of the Cayster and the mountains (Diodorus 
enables us to identify тё ёру with Mount Sipylus) : 
Tissaphernes follows him with a large force, both of 
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horse and foot (Diodorus gives the numbers as 10,000 
cavalry and 50,000 infantry ; in P. they have to be con- 
jecturally restored) ; Agesilaus, in view of the superior 
forces of the enemy, marches with his troops formed in 
a hollow square (ёи тАибіф). Тһе route indicated in 
Xenophon's version seems to be the direct road from 
Ephesus to Sardis, over Mount Tmolus, by Hypaepa, 
which was conventionally reckoned as a three days 
march. It was the route followed by the Greeks in 
the Ionic Revolt, and, in the reverse direction, by 
Alexander? The route indicated in P. would be a 
much longer one. Agesilaus must have kept much 
farther to the west, and have marched, either by Smyrna 
or by a more direct route by Nymphaeum, to the foot 
of Mount Sipylus, and then advanced on Sardis up 
the valley of the Hermus. In the actual engagement 
the result, in the version in P., is made to depend on 
the success of an ambush; the Persian force is seized 
with panic and flees, and Agesilaus sends his cavalry 
and light-armed troops in pursuit. In Xenophon, on 
the contrary, there is no ambush ; the Persians with- 
stand the attack of the Greek cavalry, and only yield 
before the onset of the infantry. In P., Tissaphernes is 
present at the engagement; in Xenophon, he remains 
in Sardis? Where two versions of the same story 
appear to present a series of discrepancies (and I have 
seleeted only the more salient inconsistencies) it seems 
as if the task of harmonizing them were hopeless ; we 
must make our choice between the two. Both Meyer 
and Judeich give their decision in favour of P., chiefly 
on the ground of the difficulties which they detect in 


1 Xen. Hell. III. 2. 11. * Arrian, Anabasis, I, 17. 10. 
° Xen. Hell, ПІ. 4. 25 "Ore 6 айт) ў payn éyévero, Тигосаферуу 
еу Хардєсчу ervye Фу. 
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Xenophon’s narrative. As to the route, Judeich argues 
that troops engaged in plundering could not possibly 
have got from Ephesus to Sardis in three days, seeing 
that it took Alexander's army, which was much superior 
in point of training, four days of steady marching ; and 
he is quite within his rights in calling attention to the 
vagueness of the terms in which Xenophon expresses 
what he meant to say :1 є0005 eis тду Xapótavàv rómov éve- 
Bare каї трєїѕ неу jjuépas dv épmuías тоХерішу mopevópevos 
то\\ тё етітйбега TH срат:ќ «іе, TH 8% тетӛртп kov of Tav 
тоХЛерішу immeis, What is the point from which the 
three days are reckoned? Is it Ephesus, or is it the 
arrival in the neighbourhood of Sardis? There is 
a real ambiguity here; and if this were all that 
Xenophon told us, it would be natural to treat it as 
а case of omission—as one of the many instances in which 
Xenophon has left out a detail which is essential to 
a correct understanding of the story. But тй» cvvro- 
рөтатту is fundamental. Agesilaus’ object is to steal a 
march on his adversary ; to reach Sardis before Tissa- 
phernes has had time to recall his troops from Caria. 
Xenophon’s information may have been incorrect, or 
his memory may have played him false; he cannot 
have meant that Agesilaus followed the route ascribed 
to him in Р. I find myself unable to accept Judeich's 
hypothesis as to the stratagem of Agesilaus, which 
forms the subject of Polyaenus II. 1. 92 He interprets 
the passage as relating to the moment in Agesilaus 
march when he found his advance on Sardis, up the 
Hermus valley, barred by the army of Tissaphernes. 

* Hell. ПІ. 4. 21. 

* "Aynoidaos етгі Xdpües éXajvov каб)кє Хоуотоо%%, os Фалтатфу 
Тисаферуту: отӨАЛетов меу avepüs еті Амбіав, трететал бе dpavûs еті 
Kapias. iyyyéXQ тадта Титофёрир. 6 pev Пероув appnoe Kapíav 
фъуАаттеш, 6 дё Адкоу xarédpape Албіау каї Xetay тоХААлу катёсърєу. 
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By the aid of the ruse described by Polyaenus he gets 
rid of the opposing force, so that he can now continue 
his advance without molestation. The suggestion is 
ingenious ; it helps to harmonize Xenophon's де épypias 
тоХерішу торемибиеуов with the presence of Tissaphernes 
and his large army in P.; it has the further advantage 
of explaining how it is that in P.’s narrative of the en- 
gagement the Persian force is stated to have been mainly 
cavalry: the most that Tissaphernes could attempt, 
when he found out the trick that had been played off on 
him, was to hurry up his cavalry from Caria. Unfor- 
tunately, the hypothesis requires that the stratagem 
should find a place in P. somewhere between line 20 
and line 60 of column v, and I have not yet discovered 
where that place can be. In favour of P. it may be 
argued that the route ascribed to Agesilaus is a less 
obvious one than that which appears to be meant by 
Xenophon, and that the advance cannot have been as 
rapid as Xenophon appears to represent it. It is 
possible too that Xenophon has confused Agesilaus’ in- 
tention, or rather his professed intention (троейтеу avrois 
Фе є0005 ђуўсоіто Tijv соутоџотітти), with his actual line 
of march. And if the identification of P. with Ephorus 
holds good, it might be added that he was likely to 
have correct information on such a matter as the route 
of the Spartan king. If that were all, it might be 
possible to leave the question undecided, or to decide it 
in favour of P. But unless we are to reject in toto 
Xenophon’s account of the battle before Sardis, and of 
the three days’ unmolested march before the battle, 
what are we to make of the statement that Agesilaus’ 
advance was closely followed by Tissaphernes with 
a force which included a great body of infantry? Can 
Xenophon's account of the engagement be simply 
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thrown overboard? Хо doubt, there are difficulties in 
his narrative; things which call for an explanation, 
but are not explained. That is not peculiar to this 
passage, But the scene is vividly described, and, on 
the whole, it is convincing. The évéépa in the other 
version, occurring as it does over again in the autumn 
campaign,’ had already excited the suspicions of the 
Editors. And if P. is Ephorus, we have here an 
example of the conventional touch with which Polybius 
reproaches him.? 

In regard to the campaign in the autumn of the 
same year the problem is of a different character. 
Xenophon affords us hardly any data as to the line of 
march : 3 афікєто eis tiv той PapvaBdgov Ppvyiav . . . етеі 
дё афікєто eis rjv ПафХауоғуісу ... aùròs еті Даскућєіои 
атєторєйєто ... evtaida неу 8) Steyeipage. That is all; 
and that is not the sort of material out of which an 
itinerary can be constructed. Xenophon is interested 
neither in the route of Agesilaus’ army, nor in the 
incidents of the advance into the heart of Asia Minor 
and of the return to the coast; his interest is centred 
on a single episode, the енбей with Otys, the 
Paphlagonian king. In P. the route is described with 
some detail. The line of advance led Agesilaus through 
the Plain of Thebe and the Plain of Apia, then through 
Mysia and over the Mysian Olympus into Phrygia; 
after unsuccessful attempts to capture Leonton Cephalae 
and Gordium, he turned in the direction of Paphlagonia, 

* Hell. Oxyrh. xvi. 2. 

? Meyer thinks it incredible that Tissaphernes should have 
remained in Sardis during the engagement. On the other hand, 
his presence at the battle is the more obvious thing, and Xenophon 
is therefore the less likely to have imagined his absence. On this 


point Xenophon is not only explicit, but emphatic. 
"00. EV. 1. 15.4. 15, 16. 
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and finally encamped on the borders of Phrygia and 
Paphlagonia. Оп his return to the coast, he marched by 
Cius in Mysia and Mileton Teichos, and thence down 
the valley of the Rhyndacus to Lake Dascylitis and 
Dascylium. The topography is excellent, and there 
seems no reason for objecting to the line of march 
ascribed to him. The incidents of the advance and 
retreat are told in some detail; perbaps the ambush is 
more in place on the slopes of the Mysian Olympus 
than in the neighbourhood of Sardis. I see no reason 
whatever for doubting that we have in these chapters 
a very valuable supplement to Xenophon's meagre 
aecount. In the episode which appeals so strongly to 
Xenophon's interest, what Xenophon has to say is 
widely different from the references in P. According 
to Xenophon, Spithridates had been brought to 
Ephesus, and introduced to Agesilaus, by Lysander in 
the course of the previous year, and had accompanied 
him on his autumn campaign ; in P. he meets Agesilaus 
for the first time on his arrival in Phrygia) In 
Xenophon, again, the Paphlagonian king, who is called 
Otys, comes in person to the camp of Agesilaus, and 
a page or more is devoted to a description of the inter- 
view; in P. he appears under the name of Gyes (Fons), 
and there is no interview between him and Agesilaus. 
Spithridates 1s sent by the latter into Paphlagonia, and 
wins over the king to the Greek cause ; Gyes is induced 
to send troops and envoys, but he does not present him- 
self in person. Unquestionably Xenophon is right and 
P. wrong, but the error is not a serious one. The 
inaccuracies of which P, is guilty are precisely of 
the kind which we expect to find in a tradition, 


' Hell. Oxyrh. xvi. 4. І think the passage can only be 
interpreted in this sense. 
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even when it is a recent tradition. The matters of 
moment, from the point of view of history, are the 
presence of Spithridates in Agesilaus’ army, his influence 
with the Paphlagonian king, and the alliance which 
was concluded between Agesilaus and Otys. Whether 
Spithridates had accompanied Agesilaus from Ephesus, 
and whether Otys came to the Greek camp in person, 
are matters of little more consequence than the correct 
form of the latter’s name, or the existence of the 
former’s daughter. To Xenophon, with his love of 
detail and his interest in all that concerned his hero, 
they are all-important. That P. should have been 
misled on such points affects very slightly his general 
credibility. 

The account which is given in P. of the outbreak of 
the Boeotian War presents some remarkable contrasts 
to Xenophon's narrative." In P. it is a party among 
the Phocians who become the instruments of the policy 
of the war party at Thebes; in Xenophon it is the 
Locrians; in P. the Thebans persuade dvdpas twas 
Poxéov to invade the Locrian territory, in Xenophon 
_ they persuade the Locrians хрфиата теХесаш ек тїз augioBy- 
Tnoípov xXópas, in order to provoke a Phocian invasion of 
Locris. These Locrians are in Xenophon the Opuntian, 
in P. the Hesperian, or Ozolian, Locrians. In both 
versions there is a Theban invasion of Phocis, as a 
reprisal for the Phocian invasion of Locris; but here 
agreement ends. In. P. the Phocians, on hearing of 
the intended Theban invasion, appeal to Sparta, and 
the Spartans send to remonstrate with the Thebans, 
and to invite them to submit the dispute to arbitra- 
tion; this appeal is rejected, and the Theban invasion 
of Phocis follows the dismissal of the Spartan 


1 Xen. Hell. ПІ. 5 ; Hell. Oxyrh. xiii. 
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envoys. In Xenophon the invasion precedes the 
appeal to Sparta, and there is no Spartan remon- 
strance; on the contrary the Spartans are eager to 
find a pretext for war, and at once dispatch a force to 
the aid of the Phocians. Some of these discrepancies 
are clearly of more moment than the others. When. 
the game of political intrigue is being played, different 
versions of what has happened are likely to obtain | 
currency, even at the time. As Greville’ once re- 
marked, the secrets of cabinet councils are known only 
to ‘the man in the street’. That the Boeotian War 
was occasioned by a feud between the Phocians and 
Locrians, which in its turn was due to the designs of 
the anti-Laconian party at Thebes, was a fact on which 
all were agreed. The exact nature of these designs 
was a secret, and being a secret, it had to be surmised. 
Nor does the difference between the two versions of the 
action of Sparta present an insuperable difficulty. We 
need not fall back on a distinction between the policy 
of Lysander and that of his opponents. It is more pro- 
bable that we have here another instance of omission on 
the part of Xenophon. His statement that the Spartans 
were eager for a pretext for attacking Thebes (4оиеуо 
éxaBov mpópaciw отратейеу ётї rods OnBaiovs) admits of 
being harmonized with P.’s account that they remon- 
strated with the Theban government, although they 
could not credit the charge alleged against them by the 
Phocians. The Spartans welcomed the pretext, but they 
were at the same time careful that it should be a good 
one. Their action in the past proves them more scrupu- 
lous in such matters than the average of Greek states. 
They were resolved to put Thebes completely in the 


! The author of the well-known Journals. 
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wrong. Their attitude was entirely ‘correct’. The 
kaímep Aéyew афтоде vouícavres Amora 1 part of the 
official note addressed to the Boeotian government ; 
it did not, of course, express the real belief of anybody 
at Sparta. The Spartans were under no illusions; the 
Theban answer to the note could be anticipated with 
certainty ; Sparta would get her casus belli all the same. 
Xenophon is correct in both his statements; the Spartans 
were eager for war, and the casus belli (the mpópaeus) 
was found in the Theban invasion of their neighbour's 
territory. He has omitted one stage in the proceedings 
—historically considered, not a very important stage— 
that is all, Xenophon is a partisan, and a strong parti- 
san ; but he is sometimes too careless to be consistent 
in his bias." Тһе discrepancy as to the Locrians is of 
a different kind ; no harmonist, however ingenious, can 
identify the Opuntian with the Hesperian. This is 
just one of those cases to which the antithesis of the 
* Entweder’ and the ‘Oder’ applies. The one writer 
or the other, Xenophon or P., has blundered. Meyer 
and Busolt think that it is P., who has been misled by 
the analogy of the Sacred War. Their explanation 
rests upon the assumption that our fragment is to be 
dated after the outbreak of that war. If I am correct 
in dating it before 356 the argument falls to the ground, 


1 The Spartan invitation to the Thebans 3íxqv Лар ауе êv тоб 
cuppdaxous is objected to by Meyer on the ground that Boeotia 
appears throughout the Peloponnesian War, not as a member of 
the Peloponnesian League, but as completely independent. This 
is doubtless true; but it constitutes a strong argument (all the 
stronger, because еу rois cvppdaxous must be historically untrue) for 
Ephorus. The touch is characteristic of him. Cf. Diod. XI. 55. 4 
беу Ффасау TOv кобу rs EAAd8os дбикциатоу eivai Tijv Kpiow ойк (0, 
тарӣ. rois "Абууоіов, АЛА” еті тод коо? ovvedpiov тоу "EAXQvov, бтер 
eie. ovvedpedvey [èv т) тарту | кат” éxeivov Tov xpóvov. 
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and the parallel of the Sacred War becomes an argu- 
ment for P. as against Xenophon. It is in favour of P. 
that his aecount is fuller than Xenopbon's, and that 
amongst his additional detail is the position of the 
appiaBntiotpos ура, If it is correctly placed тері тфу 
Паруасабу, cadit quaestio. It may be added that, if P. 
is Ephorus, the interest which Ephorus evinces іп this 
particular region renders it unlikely that he should have 
been mistaken. As Judeich has pointed out, it was 
not only in the Sacred War that the Ozolian Locrians 
are the enemies of the Phocians. The feud between 
the two states seems to have been perennial. Thucy- 
dides 1 refers to it as far back as the year 426: фәуетрас- 
тоу ÔÈ ué\ıoTa aT тёу Локрйу (1. e. rûv ’Ofodav) Augus, 
dia тӛ тӛу Фокешу ExGos дебібте. In 421 they are openly 
at war,? and in 418 Diodorus? has a decisive victory 
of the Phocians to report: xal Фокеіс yap mpüs AokpoDs 
Фиеуехбертез, паратаёє: éxpiOnoav біф tiv оікейбау avdpeiay: 
evixnoay yap Фокеіс, dvehévtes Aokpüv mAeíovs xiMov. Nor 
is it incredible that. Ismenias should have found 
agents in Phocis. Whenever we get a glimpse of the 
internal affairs of this state, we can trace the existence 
of two parties—in the Persian War,‘ in the Peloponnesian 
War,’ in the Sacred War. Phocis was one of the less 
important states, but no state in Greece was too small 
te support an opposition. And if the instruments of 
Ismenias’ policy were merely venal, there is nothing to 
surprise us in this ; Greek history, unhappily, is only 
too rich in analogies. The account of the Boeotian 
invasion of the Phocian territory, which is full of detail, 
is hardly likely to be incorrect. It seems difficult to 
t Thucyd. III. 101. * Thucyd. V. 32, 


* Diod. XII. 80. 4. * Herod. IX. 17 and 31. 
* Thucyd. II. 9 ; III. 95 ; IV. 76. 
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accept the detail here and to reject it for the preliminary 
intrigues. Оп the whole then I am disposed to accept 
the version in Р. as substantially correct. It isa version 
which would, no doubt, appeal more strongly to a writer 
trained in the school of rhetoric than the simpler tale 
which we find in Xenophon. More than one story was 
current, that is clear. Ephorus may have preferred the 
more complicated tale, because it appealed to his love of 
the tortuous ; it does not follow me the сфе version 
was the true one. | 

The naval operations, тісін. аге — over in silence 
by Xenophon, occupy a large proportion of our fragment.’ 
The value of this portion of the narrative has been 
generally recognized. The touches in the story of 
the mutiny at Caunus, when taken in combination 
with the fullness of detail which is elsewhere apparent, 
renders it difficult to question Meyer's conclusion that 
the author's information came, at first or second hand, 
from an eyewitness. I do not propose to deal at any 
length with this part of the subject. Not that it is 
altogether free from difficulties; agreement has not 
yet been arrived at in respect of the chronology, and 
the list of Spartan уадаруо: presents a series of problems. 
Five vaóapxo in three years is not easy to understand, 
seeing that the vavapyéa was held for a year; and 
Pharax, the first on the list, presents special difficulties 
of his own. We meet with him in Xenophon early in 
397 ;? at the beginning of P. his term of office is at an 
end—he is 6 трбтероу vatapyos ; and in 396 he appears in 
Diodorus at Syracuse. Yet in the latter part of the 


1 200 lines, at least, when the Papyrus was intact. 
? Hellenics, III. 2. 12. 
5 Diodorus инш. 68. 4; 70. »i Papaxidas is the на ёғ the 
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same year he is still, according to Diodorus, on the coast 
of Asia Minor, engaged in blockading Conon at Caunus.' 
This particular difficulty, however, is one which affects 
the credibility of Diodorus, rather than of P. If the 
problem is to be solved by the assumption of a blunder, 
it is Diodorus who must be in fault. But these are 
points which have been fully discussed already ; all that 
is to be said has probably been said by the Editors, by 
Meyer, by Judeich, and by W. A. Bauer. And, with : 
one exception, they are points which do not affect the 
relative credibility of Xenophon and P. The questions 
involved are questions of interpretation, rather than of 
criticism. The discussion seems to bring home to us 
both the default of Xenophon and our debt to Dio- 
dorus ; it begins to be understood that the naval warfare, 
which in the Hellenics figures as a mere incident, was 
of more importance in determining the issue than the 
operations on land. Meyer’s chapter on the ‘ See- 
krieg ' is a masterpiece of historical insight. The point 
which affects the reputation of Xenophon is concerned 
with his statement that Pisander was appointed to the 
command of the fleet by Agesilaus before the beginning 
of the latter’s campaign in Phrygia in the autumn of 
395. There is no event which he dates more precisely 
than the appointment of Pisander as vaóapxos: Пеіс- 
судроу 0 ... vatapxov катёттттє... kal Пеісаубров меу 
ӛтеХбфу тй vavrikà Erparrev: 6 6: ' AygaíAaos, Фаттер ӛритлсеу, 
éri rijv Фрууіау еторейето. Yet, as Meyer argues, it seems 
name іп these two passages. The identity of Pharacidas with 
Pharax is generally admitted. 

' Diodorus XIV. 79, 5. 

* Meyer, Theopomps Hellenika, pp. 65-80; Judeich, Rhein. 
Muse, lxvi (1911), pp. 129-39; Bauer, Die spartanischen 
Nauarchen der Jahre 397/5, Wiener Studien, xxxii. (1910), 


pp. 296-314. 
I2 
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impossible to reject the statement of Р. that Chiricrates 
succeeded Pollis in the command in the autumn of 395 
(тараАчцфбтов ду Хврікрдтоув тӛс vais тӛс rûv Лакєдаі- 
иоуішюу kal Tav cuppdyxer, ðs афікєто уабарҳоѕ diddoyos TO 
ПбА\м&), and that he still held the command when 
Agesilaus went into winter quarters at Dascylium on the 
termination of his Phrygian campaign." Unless we are 
prepared to discard his whole list of vavapxor, it is hard 
to see how we can disregard these two statements. 
Xenophon is wrong, and the subject of his error is, 
from Xenophon’s own point of view, not at all un- 
important. 

The life-like touches which are apparent in the 
mutiny at Caunus can be detected in the episode of 
Demaenetus. Here too the narrative must go back 
ultimately to an eyewitness. The same holds good of 
the digression about the devastation of Attica in the 
Decelean War, though here the eyewitness was a 
Theban. The episode betrays the author's interest in 
Athens; the digression his interest in Thebes. In his 
view of politics, and in his judgement of political 
motives, he shows less insight than Xenophon. His 
view of the attitude of the two parties at Athens, the 
уубрциог кай Ҳарієитєѕ, the party of Thrasybulus and 
Anytus, and the дтиотікоі, the following of Epicrates 
and Cephalus, is a. just опе; but in the motives for 
their hostility to Sparta which he ascribes to the leading 
statesmen in Thebes, Corinth, and Argos, as well as at 
Athens, he shows little grasp of the political situation. 
Xenophon understands it better. It is just such a view, 
a view which rests upon the surface of things instead 


+ Hell. Oxyrh. xiv..1; xvii. 4. 
з Hell. Oxyrh. xii. 4. The ітд тәу “Аоу xai то? Kepdpov тоў Tov 
сікіфу арбамеуовг is very striking. 
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of penetrating to their causes, as we should expect from 
Ephorus. Тһе spirit of rhetoric has little in common 
with the scientific spirit. 

There remains for discussion the Boeotian League. 
This is a subject of sufficient importance to claim 
a lecture to itself. 


1 Compare his account of the origin of the Peloponnesian War, 
Diod. XII. 41. 1. 


LECTURE VI 


THE BOEOTIAN LEAGUE! 


Tue digression on the constitution of Boeotia is, 
without doubt, the most valuable portion of the whole 
fragment. The Editors’ judgement, that it is ‘the most 
valuable section of the Papyrus ', is confirmed by Meyer, 
who pronounces it ‘das Glanzstück des ganzen Frag- 
ments, und ganz unschützbar'. It disposes of some long 
debated problems ; it disposes also of some misplaced 
scepticism. It solves the problem of the number of 
the Boeotarchs. It proves that Poppo was right in his 
contention that Thucydides ? meant to reckon the eleven 
as inclusive of the Theban two, and not as exclusive of 
them ; that is, that he meant that their number was 
eleven, and not thirteen ; and it proves that Wilamowitz? 
and Сапег * were wrong in their proposal to alter eleven 
into seven. It vindicates the insight of Köhler in con- 


1 The chapter in the Papyrus on the constitution of the Boeotian 
League is discussed very fully by the Editors (pp. 224-31), 
and by Meyer (pp. 92-102). It forms the subject of a mono- 
graph by Glotz (‘ Le Conseil Fédéral des Béotiens, Bulletin de Cor- 
respondance Hellénique, 1908, pp. 271-8) and an article by 
Professor Goligher in the English Historical Review (1908). Earlier 
theories, based on the very imperfect data which then existed, will 
be found in Freeman’s History of Federal Government, vol. i, ch. iv, 
$2, and in Gilbert’s Griechische Staatsaltertimer, vol. 11, pp. 47— 
58. Cf. also Head's Historia Numorum, pp. 291-800. There 
is a map of Boeotia, indicating the boundaries of the меру and the 
position of the 7óA«s, at the end of Meyer's Theopomps Hellenika. 

2 Thucyd. IV. 91. 5 Hermes, viii (1878), p. 440. 

^ Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie, Bd. 111, p. 647. 
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necting the four BovAaí of the Boeotians (rais тёттаро‹ 
Bovrais rûv Bowróv) of Thucydides! with the four BovAaí 
of the constitution els тд» иӘАорта xpóvov of the Four 
Hundred;? while the use of dpyov as a synonym for Boeo- 
tarch disproves Freeman's contention that the &pxov of the 
Boeotians, who appears in inscriptions of a later date, was 
the most ancient official of the League. Its importance 
does not end here. For the first time we аге in possession 
of tolerably full details regarding a typical oligarchy of the 
Great Age, an óAyapxía ісбиоџоѕ ; and for the first time 
we have something more than a few scattered hints as 
to а Federal League of the classical period. It is to be 
regretted, however, that the author did not express 
himself with more precision and with less ambiguity. 
As is so often the case with our finds, both literary and 
epigraphic, for each old problem that is solved a new 
one suggests itself. Of the new problems two are 
historical ones; the rest relate to the constitutional 
arrangements of the League. 

Of the historical problems, the more important of the 
two arises out of the statement that Thebes had, in addi- 
tion to the two Boeotarchs who properly were hers, 
two additional ones who nominally represented Plataea, 
Scolus, Erythrae, Scaphae, and certain other places, 
which had formerly formed part of the Plataean state, 
but were now subject to Thebes : rûv трбтероу неу éxeívots 
(the Plataeans) evuzoMrevouévov, тбтє 8% avvreXovrov els 
таб ӨўВаѕ. The question at once arises, What is meant 
by mpérepov? When were the two Plataean Boeotarchs 
transferred to Thebes ? To this question three answers 
are conceivable ; it may have been after the surrender 
of Plataea in 427, or after Coronea in 446, or after the 


! Thucyd. V. 88, * Aristotle, "А0. Пол. ch. 30. 
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secession of Plataea in 519. The Editors incline to 
the first of these dates. The strongest argument in 
their favour is the passage in the next chapter of the 
Papyrus in which it is stated that at the outbreak 
of the Archidamian . War! the inhabitants of Scolus, 
Erythrae, and. Scaphae, as well as those of Aulis, 
Schoenus, Potniae, and some other places, migrated to 
Thebes for fear of Athenian attack: evvokíoÓ5cav eis айт. 
It seems reasonable to interpret zpórepov in the light of 
this statement. The fact that the Plataean territory 
became definitely Theban when the town was razed 
to the ground a year after its surrender (тў» бё уй»... 
évéuovro OnBaior) might seem to point in the same direc- 
tion ; it was then that the Плата became, as a matter 
of fact, Theban. It may be added that Thebes was in 
a better position in 427 to make good her claim to 
a larger representation on the board of Boeotarchs than 
іп 446. Herodotus’ statements that Scolus was еу yg 
т) OnBaíov,? and that Erythrae was in Воеойа, do not 
present insuperable obstacles. The places in question 
may have been transferred from Thebes to Plataea in 


. ‘1 Meyer originally proposed to connect this statement with the 
passage in Diodorus (XI. 81. 3) respecting the enlargement of the 
тер(ВоХов of Thebes just before the battle of Tanagra (ot Aaxedarpovior 
THs меу TOV OnBaiwv vóXevs peiCova Tov repiBo\ov катєскєйасау ; com- 
pare with this 8vrAacías ётойсєу ras Ө%Вов іп P.), and to interpret 
ûs 6 тоЛєроѕ Tois "Абтуооі évéoryn кай rots Aaxedaipoviors as a reference 
to the Spartan expedition into Northern Greece which led to the 
battle of Tanagra. The contrast between ейбеюе ws 6 móňepos 
évéoryn and où piv &АА& ro ye ðs THY AexéAew ететеасау proves 
conclusively that the reference must be to the outbreak of the 
Archidamian War. This view, which is that of the Editors, is 
now accepted by Meyer. He admits that P. meant the Archi- 
damian War; he still thinks that the evvouwpós actually took 
place in 457, 
? Ered. IX. 15.. Ҙ. 5. 5 Herod. IX. 19. 
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479, and recognized as part of the Плата after Coronea. 
The real difficulty lies in the fact that it is implied by 
Thucydides ' that Oenoe was the frontier town before 
the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War : 7 yàp Oivón ойға. 
еу реборіо:ѕ ris `Аттікђѕ kal Bowrías ететейұіото, кай abr 
$povpío of “Абцуаіо: éxpàvro дтбте móAeuos катаћ&Вон. 
Meyer is therefore certainly right in his contention 
that Scolus and the rest must have been surrendered by 
Athens, and been recognized as Theban, after Coronea. 
It was then, according to his view, that Thebes received 
the two extra Boeotarchs, The position assigned to 
Plataea—dvo 82 ӛтер IlAaraiéov каї ҰкФХоу көй” Ерибрду kai 
кафу xai tov @ХА®» xoepíov тӛу mpórepov piv ékeívots 
evpmroAirevouévov—militates to some extent against this 
view ; if Meyer is correct, the Theban claim was based 
on the possession of Scolus and the other towns, and 
it was anterior to, and independent of, the possession of 
Plataea. It may also be objected that this territory 
minus Plataea could hardly justify two additional 
Boeotarchs. A third view which is tenable does not 
appear to have found supporters. Thebes may have 
claimed and obtained the two Plataean Boeotarchs 
when Plataea seceded in 519. We are ignorant of 
the constitution of the League at that date; it must 
have differed in its arrangements from the scheme 
adopted in 446. But there was continuity of a kind ; 
the League as constituted in 446 must have borne 
sufficient resemblance to the League at the end of 
the sixth century to render plausible the assertion 
that the federal system in the latter half of the fifth 
century embodied тё xowà rûv mávrev Воютфу márpta. 
There must have been Boeotarchs; a League without 


неуд: II. 18 
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Boeotarchs is hardly conceivable; and the number 
eleven may well have been traditional. If Plataea had 
two representatives on the board, these places must 
have been declared vacant, and Thebes may easily have 
been in a position to secure them. Plataea by her 
secession had forfeited her rights; the Плата had 
become de ture OnBats, though nearly a century was to 
elapse before it was de facto incorporated—ei тфу ПХатайба 
OnBaida тойісете,! mpórepov would then mean ‘before 
519’. If this view is correct, it follows that the moral 
to be drawn from the history of the League is not the 
moral drawn by Freeman. Starting from the assump- 
tion that Thebes had two Boeotarchs only throughout 
the history of the League, he inferred that the lesson 
which that history taught was the danger of the 
material, as opposed to the constitutional, preponderance 
of a single member of a Confederacy. Thebes became 
the mistress of the League, ‘not because her formal 
position was at all extravagant or anomalous’, but 
because she stood so far above the other cities in respect 
of wealth and population. But if Thebes, from 519 
onwards, had four Boeotarchs out of eleven, her formal 
position must have constituted a standing menace to 
the minor towns. It fully explains how she was enabled 
to become ‘ first the President, and then the Tyrant, of 
the League’. 

The minor historical problem is connected with 
Chaeronea. In Thucydides? it appears as dependent 
on Orchomenos at the time of the battle of Delium— 
Xatpdverav ў és Opxopevoy Evyredc?: in P. it is independent 
of Orchomenos, and appoints a Boeotarch in rotation 
with Copae and Acraephnion. The Editors suggest · 


! Thucyd. III. 58. c m 2 9 ogydd. ТҮ. ЯР 
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that the separation of Chaeronea from Orchomenos, some 
time or other between 424 and 395, was due to a desire 
on the part of Thebes to weaken her rival ; in this view 
Meyer concurs. I find some difficulty in following this 
argument. If the loss of Chaeronea had been accompanied 
by a reduction of the representation allowed to Orcho- 
menos, all would be easy ; but that was not the case. 
Orchomenos still has two Boeotarchs, and it can never 
have had more. To allow it to retain the same number 
of representatives, both on the board of Boeotarchs and 
in the federal 8ovA£, for a diminished territory seems an 
odd way of weakening its influence. The explanation 
must be sought elsewhere. 

The problems which are connected with the constitu- 
tional detail are of greater importance and of higher 
interest. We know much that we knew nothing of 
before, and some things that were doubtful are now 
certain. There remains much, however, that needs 
elucidation. What were the four Bov\at ? Were they 
local, or federal, or both ? How did the system work 7 
How is the relation of the one fovA$ to the other 
three to be conceived? What was the census—the 
-Afjós тї xpuuáírov? What was the relation of the 
7óXs to the pépos? "These are the questions that call 
for an answer. If help is to be looked for anywhere, it 
is most likely to be obtained from that constitution 
which appears to have been modelled on the Boeotian, 
the ro\ırefa eis тди uéAXovra xpóvov of the Four Hundred.’ 

Were the four Во/Ла/ local, or federal, or did the 
fourfold system apply both to the federal and the 
local councils? There can be no doubt as to what 
Thucydides meant; rais réccapo: Bovdais rûv Bowróv 
cannot possibly, in a writer so careful as Thucydides, be 

1 Aristotle, "А0. Пол. ch. 80. 
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the equivalent of rats тёссарс: BovAais та тар exdoty 
T&v Kara т?» Bowríav móAeov. Thucydides understood 
that the four Вола, whose opposition to the proposed 
treaty of alliance proved fatal to the policy of the 
Boeotarchs, were synonymous with the federal council. 
And there can be no doubt as to the meaning of P. 
He conceives the four бола? as purely local bodies: 
сау кадєстткиїа: Bovdal тбтє тёттарє тар ёкбстр Tov 
té\eov, He knows of a federal council as well, but 
four BovAaí have no place in its organization. Не does 
not say that the scheme of four Bovdaé did not apply to 
the federal council! That is quite true, but it is quite 
irrelevant. What he does say is that và pèv ida 
dterédour ойто Siorxovpevor, where ойто refers to the four 
Bovdai, тд 66 rav Bowróv тотоу Hv тди трбтоу avvreraypévov, 
where robrov ròv трбтоу refers forward to a description 
of the federal arrangements, in which the four fovAaf 
play no part? We cannot shirk the issue. Either 
Thucydides is wrong or P. is wrong ; their statements 
cannot be reconciled. If the issue were simply between 
the authority of Thucydides and the authority of P., 
few would hesitate. But the issue is a different one ; 
we are called upon to choose between the authority of 
an obiter dictum, an incidental remark, of Thucydides, 
and the authority of a detailed account in P. We have 
no reason to suppose that Thucydides had any special 
interest in, or any special knowledge of, the Boeotian 
constitution ; we have every reason to suppose that P. 
had both. The question cannot be decided off-hand by 
the weight of Thucydides’ authority ; the weight of 
authority is altogether on the other side. Thucydides 


* See Goligher, English Historical Review, 1908. 
? Glotz’s arithmetical argument does credit to his ingenuity ; 
but his premisses are uncertain, and his inference precarious. 
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had heard that the negotiations had broken down 
owing to the opposition of the four Bovdai, with which 
the last word lay. What more natural than that he 
should assume that these four BovAaf, айтер &mav тд kbpos 
€xover, were a federal council? It is objected that the 
four BovAa(, aimep &mav тб кдроѕ Exovot, whose consent 18 
necessary to the conclusion of a treaty, must be a federal 
body ; that questions of vital importance cannot have 
been reserved for the decision of local councils; that if 
they were, it is difficult to see what could be the 
funetions of the federal council ; that if each of so large 
a number of separate bodies, as is implied in four BovAaf 
in each тб, had to be separately consulted, and had 
separately to give its assent, on all important matters, 
the machinery would have been so intolerably cumbrous 
that the constitution could never have worked. Such 
objections have little weight. When Thebes sought to 
reconstitute the federal union after Coronea, the minor 
Boeotian states would naturally demand some guaran- 
tees, and Thebes would as naturally be compelled to make 
some concessions. In order to overcome the reluctance 
of the lesser cities to surrender any share of their 
independence, it was agreed that the consent of each 
and every тӛдіс іп the Federation should be essential in 
all questions of foreign policy. Meyer brings forward 
the analogy of the United Provinces ; to English minds 
the analogy that will most readily suggest itself is that 
of the United States. In America, as in Boeotia, the 
sentiment of autonomy was strong: the separate States 
were in no mood to see their rights merged in those of 
the federal body. Guarantees were demanded, and 
concessions had to be made ; the consent of the legisla- 
tures of three-fourths of the States was the condition 
required for any amendment of the constitution. 
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Could any procedure be conceived more cumbrous ? 
So cumbrous, that it has proved impossible to amend 
the constitution except at the point of the sword. Yet 
the provision was deliberately adopted’ by a people 
highly endowed with political intelligence. The cum- 
brous character of the procedure is an argument for, 
not against, P.’s statement. When the machinery for 
ascertaining the will of the deliberative body is 
cumbrous, it is inevitable that the real power should 
pass into the hands of the executive. This is what 
happened in Boeotia. In theory sovereignty was 
vested in the four 8ovAa(, but in practice their assent 
had come to be treated as а form. Тһе federal execu- 
tive took it for granted in 421: of Bowrápxat olópevor 
Tiv Bov\îv (here synonymous with ras réccapas fovAds), 
Kav ий «тоси, ойк ANa Wygieicba 7) à opisi mpodiayvovres 
тароодо. Кот the federal BovAf; there was doubtless 
plenty of administrative work to transact." On this 
essential detail of the constitution I am glad to find 
myself in agreement with the Editors and with Meyer. 

The first question has been answered; the four 
BovAaí were local. How did the system work ^ How 
are we to conceive the relation of these four bodies to 
each other? What was the object of a system which | 
at first sight seems so strange ? 

The analogy of the Athenian constitution (? eis тӛу 
péddovra xpóvov?) renders it clear that all the qualified 
citizens were members of the four Bova. This is also 
the natural interpretation of the language of P., though 
what he says is not quite free from ambiguity : fovAai 
тёттарєѕ ... @Y ойу dract Tots ToMraus йу рєтёҳє AAA 


1 No argument is to be based on the plural form—rà судра. 
Tà Kowa съуєкӣб:Сєу. It merely 1 means ‘ meetings of ы: council ’. 1 
® Aristotle; 'A0. Пол. ch. 30. | i . 
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rois Kexrnpévors wAHO6s ті xpguárov. | Each of the four 
BovAaí is said to have stood, in its turn, in а probou- 
leutie relation to the other three, to which its proposals 
had to be submitted: xarà pépos éxdaorn mpoxabnpévyn xal 
mpoBovrevovea тєрї TOv mpayyuárov eloépepev eis Tas Tpeis. 
What does this precisely mean? In the Athenian con- 
stitution, in which the four ВоуЛаѓ must certainly have 
been borrowed from the Boeotian, the whole body of 
qualified citizens are to be divided into four Bov\at, and 
each pépos, or Af, is to constitute the Bovdy for the 
time being, the term of office being a year. It is not 
provided that it should submit its proposals to the other 
three Ages, but there is the analogous provision ётеска- 
Хейу Exacrov émeíakAgrov; 1.e. that each member of the B8ovA 
which is in office for the time being may call in any 
member of the other three AZées as an assessor. I con- 
ceive therefore that in the Boeotian constitution the BovA4$ 
which is described as mpoxa@npévn kai троВоуХебоуса held 
office for a year; its resolutions had to be submitted, 
as троВо/Хейиата, to the other three ; and these троВо/Лей- 
para only acquired the form of law when they had 
been ratified at a plenary meeting of all four оила: 
dri 6” &Qo£ev еу атасойе тобто кбріоу éyíyvero.! Hence the 
four fovAaí were, from another point of view, a single 
Bou\îî ; this is probably the explanation of the transition 
in Thucydides from та теосароч Bovdais to тй» BovA$r: 
oidpevor Tiv BovMjv ойк dAAa wWngieicba. The problem 
which this system was designed to solve was not peculiar 
to the circumstances of Boeotia, or to the conditions of a 
Greek oligarchy. It had to be solved in democratic 
Athens, and it confronts us at the present day. It is 

1 êy dracas is the reading of the Papyrus, but é is bracketed by 


the Editors. It appears to me correct. "Еу ататол$ means ' ratified 
at a plenary meeting’. | қ 
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the problem of reconciling the two principles of efficiency 
and responsibility; how to harmonize efficiency of 
administration with the responsibility of all. We solve 
it in our own way, by our system of committees. The 
efficiency of administration in an English County Council 
is secured by the delegation of the duties of the whole 
Council to a series of committees; they do the real 
work, and report; but the recommendations of the 
reporb are mere recommendations, until they have 
received the sanction of the whole Council at one of its 
stated meetings : бт. докєї еу &т@толў тодто KÜptov yiyverat. 
At Athens it was solved by the institution of the 
Clisthenean fovA$: the Вол was, in effect, a committee 
of the exxAnoia, but it was a committee for all purposes. 
In Boeotia there was no ékkAgeía; in an oligarchy of 
this type all qualified citizens are BovAevraf, just as in 
a democracy they are all éxkAno.acrai, Where the 
census was à low one, the whole number of qualified 
citizens would form too large a body for efficient 
administration, and it would be unreasonable to call 
upon all such citizens to give up their time to the 
service of the State; it would not be unreasonable to 
expect that they should take their turn, in Boeotia 
once in four years, in the work of administration. 

This brings us to the next question, that of the 
census. It is peculiarly unfortunate that our author 
should have omitted to specify the vA$os xpnuárov. 
There is no detail of the constitution which it is more 
important to determine. But if it is not given, it сап, 
I think, be inferred with certainty. The census may 
have been reckoned in money, but it must have been 
the equivalent of a hoplite census. In Boeotia, as at 
Athens in the days of Draco, фтедебото 1) ro\ureta rois 

1 I should not wish this to be taken as implying a belief іп the 
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irra mapexouévoi, This was the census under the Four 
Hundred, in name at least, and after their fall, in 
reality : rà трфуиата тарёдокау тоў mrevrakwrxiMoi Toig ёк 
rûv órAev. But the case does not rest upon the 
Athenian parallel. That the qualification was the 
census of a hoplite may be inferred from what is 
one of the most distinctive features in the constitution. 
It is apparent that the organization of the League 
served two purposes at once, a civil and a military. 
The pépos is a unit for civil purposes; it determines 
ihe number of Boeotarchs, the number of members of 
the federal Во/Аф and of the federal courts of law, and 
the distribution of financial burdens : 


€ ~ ^ ^ ; ^ 

Aris St Ön\®ca kard tiv Ёрҳоута Kai тӛу когуйу 
améXavoy kal Tas eio opàs émowoüvro kai бїкат(тй<у Етемтоу 
kai ueretxov &ámáyrov броіов kal TOv какду каї Tov ayabar. 


It is also a unit for military purposes; it serves to 
determine the contingents of cavalry and infantry. 
More than that, the Boeotarchs are at once the civil 
executive of the League and the commanders of the 
federal army. Is it likely that in Boeotia, where hoplites 
and eavalry are alone accounted of, there would be one 
qualification for military purposes and another for civil, 
when the unit of organization was one and the same for 
both purposes? A further consideration may be urged. 
To Aristotle it seemed evident that of rûv ómAov кіріюі, kai 


historical existence of the constitution of Draco ; at least of such 
a constitution as figures in Aristotle, "А0. Пол. ch. 4. 

! py Әаттоу 1) теутакисүідДіов Was the provision in the constitu- 
lion; the speech pro Polystrato, | Lysias], xx. 13, proves that 
this was very liberally interpreted after the fall of the Four 
Hundred : óuàv ynpirapévwv тєутак:сҳіЛ ок rapadoivat та траумата, 
karaAoyevs Фу éwaxuryiAious karéAecev. 

1524 K 
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pévew Ù ий) рёре кірі Tv modrelav.. Not many con- 
stitutions in Greece lasted so long as the Boeotian: 
after an existence of nearly sixty years it was destroyed 
by external force. And in Boeotia it was the hoplites 
who were xtpio rûv бтлу. If they were excluded from 
political rights, why should they have acquiesced so 
long in their exclusion? In Periclean Athens it is 
different. There it is not the hoplites who are кйро 
tov Twv ; it is the vavrikós byAos 6 Thy Svapuv тєрит:дєіѕ TH 
mode, For this very reason the work of the reactionaries 
in 411 could not have been permanent. It is true that 
we hear of ordots in Boeotia during this period ; there 
was an opposition there as in every Greek state, except 
Sparta. And the opposition probably called itself 
democratic; but the antithesis of ‘the few’ and ‘the 
many’ in Boeotian politics is not primary but secondary. 
The real antithesis is of another sort; the rival ideals 
in Boeotia are those of federalism and autonomy. 

If this conclusion be admitted, it is clear that our 
current ideas with regard to the Greek oligarchies will 
need some modification. It is clear that in Boeotia 
oligarchy—éMyapxía ioévopos—corresponded to what we 
are accustomed to call (perhaps I should say, what we 
were accustomed thirty or forty years ago to call) con- 
stitutional government, rather than to anything that we 
understand by oligarchy. Upon the basis of a hoplite 
census, the number of qualified citizens could hardly 
have fallen short of 15,000. The hoplites and cavalry 
together give us over 12,000; and to these we must 
add those who were over age for military service. The 
number of adult males in Boeotia, who under a demo- 
cratic constitution would have been qualified for the 


+ Arist. Pol. 1829 А. 10. 
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franchise in virtue of free birth, cannot well have 
exceeded 40,000.! Thus the number of full citizens under 
the oligarchical constitution would amount to more than 
one-third of those who would have had the full citizen- 
ship under a democratic constitution. It is much the 
same sort of proportion as that which results from 
a comparison of the number of those who had the 
franchise in Belgium before the revision of the consti- 
tution in 1893 with the number of those who are 
qualified under the present law. Yet I can remember 
the time when the old unreformed constitution of 
Belgium was regarded as one of the most liberal in 
Europe? Oligarchy in the Greek world in the middle 
of the fifth century had little in common with the 
Suvacreiat of an earlier epoch, or with the decarchies 
for which Lysander was responsible. Constitutional 
historians have been inclined either to ignore the 
diffusion and the permanence of oligarchy in Greece, 
or else to fall back upon such superficial explanations as 
the influence of Sparta. If oligarchy was so firmly 
rooted, even in the Great Age of Greek History, it may 
well have been because it rested, in most cases, upon 
the will of the people. ‘The people’ in such a case can 
only mean the people who count. Grattan’s Parliament 
regarded itself, and was regarded generally,?as expressing 


! Beloch, Bevölkerung, p. 163, puts the number at 29,000. His 
calculation is based, however, upon the numbers at the battle of 
Delium. Our new evidence shows that the total number, both of 
those of the hoplite class and of the whole citizen-body, must 
have been materially higher than Beloch supposed. А proof, if 
proof were needed, of the uncertainty of such ‘statistics ’. 

з The law of 1848 fixed the property qualification for the 
parliamentary franchise at 20 florins. 

* A remark of Archbishop Beresford, the Primate at the time 
of the Disestablishment, serves to illustrate this: ‘The Irish 
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the will of the people of Ireland. The claim was not 
ill founded; it did represent the will of the people in 
the sense of the people who counted. In Ireland, at 
that epoch, the only people who counted were the Pro- 
testants ; they counted, not in virtue of their numbers, 
for they were in a minority, but in virtue of their 
monopoly of the land, the wealth, the intelligence, and 
the energy of the country. In Greece the people who 
counted differed in different states ; in Boeotia and the 
greater part of the Peloponnese thoy were in the main 
a class of small farmers—a?rovpyo(! ; and it is this class 
that furnishes the military forces of the state. This 
was largely true of Athens in the time of Clisthenes ; 
the hoplites were күріші rûv бтХөу, and they consequently 
needed no constitutional safeguards for their position 
of privilege. In the age of Pericles the people who 
counted were of another class, and not in Athens only. 

There remains the question, What is the relation of 
the pépos to the més? In the account of the constitu- 
tion, so far as it affected local interests (тё iba), the four 
BovAaí are stated to have existed тар ёк@тт Tav médewr, 
In the account of the federal system the pépos takes the 
place of the sóus, though even here the rós reappears. 
What are we to understand by a тё * Could there be 
more than one mós in each pépos? Evidently there 
could be; Lebadea, Coronea, and Haliartus are méAes, 
yet they constitute only one pépos between them ; and 
the same holds good of Chaeronea, Copae, and Acraeph- 
nium.. But how are we to class Hysiae, Thisbe, and 
Eutresis ; or again, Scolus, Erythrae, and Scaphae? The 
latter, as being xepía drefxtoTa, can hardly have ranked 
people used to mean the Protestants ; ; now it means the Papists.' 


Bishop Wilberforce's Life, vol. iii, p. 286. 
! Thucyd. І. 141. 
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as тб\еѕ ; the former must almost certainly have been 
modes cvvreAets, which was the status of Chaeronea in 
424. It follows, therefore, that the four ovAaf existed 
in not more than ten cities. A provision that ten 
separate bodies should be individually consulted was 
inconvenient ; it is not inconceivable. 
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